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Various ; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleas’d with novelty, may be indulged. 
CowPer. 
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BIOGRAPHY—FOK ‘THE PORT FOLIO. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 


THE RIGHT REVEREND BISHOP MOORE, 


Rector of Trinity Church, in the City of New-York, and Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the State of New-York. 


BENJAMIN MOORE, D. D. rector of Trinity church, 
in the city of New-York, and bishop of the protestant episcopal 
church in the state of New-York, was born in Newtown, Long- 
Island, on the 16th of October 1748, was ordained deacon on the 
24th of June, 1774, by doctor Terrick, bishop of London, and 
priest on the 29th of the same month. He was elected bishop of 
the protestant episcopal church in the state of New-York, by the 
convention of the said church, inthe month of September 1801, 
and consecrated to this sacred office on the 11th of the same 
month, in the city of Trenton, New-Jersey, by the right reve- 
rend bishop White, of Pennsylvania, presiding bishop; the right 
reverend bishop Clagget of Maryland, and the right reverend 
bishop Jarvis of Connecticut being present and assisting. 
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MEMOIRS OF HAYTI—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LETTER XIII. 
The Capfe,island of Hayti, November, 1805. 


His august majesty the newly created emperor made his first 
visit to the Cape about the fifteenth of October. A few days after his 
arrival, he summoned the inhabitants of the town male and female, 
but particularly the people of colour, to assemble on an appointed day 
upon one of the public squares. This notification created among 
the mulattoes a considerable degree of alarm, for ever since the 
establishment of the new government, a jealousy arising from dif- 
ference of colour, had been gradually insinuating itself between 
them and the blacks, and they were apprehensive that as their 
common enemies the whites were no longer present to keep alive 
their united hatred of that people, the vengeance of the negroes might 
be turned against them as participating of the French blood of their 
fathers. To remove all uneasiness upon this head was an important 
desideratum with the emperor, for upon the union of all his subjects 
rested the stability and tranquillity of his empire. When the body 
of inhabitants, which was very numerous, had assembled, his majesty 
mounted a stage, and surrounded by many of the grand dignitaries 
of the empire, addressed them in the style of a plain blunt man who 
only knew how to “ speak right on.” He stated that the object of his 
assembling them, was to impress upon their minds the necessity of 
cultivating unity and harmony among one another as children 
of the same family, whatever might be the shade of difference 
in their complexion. In the course of his oration, he very modestly 
reproached some of the coloured fair sex for their too great fond- 
ness for the whites. It was expressed nearly in the following style 
and language. “ Women of colour, why do you wrangle so much with 
one another! Why do you entertain so great a partiality for the 
whites? Assoon asan American vessel arrives, many of you run to the 
wharves to see the captain and supercargo, and you immediately be- 
ein to quarrel about the choice of sweet-hearts. Of what conse- 
quence is colour? I have wives in all parts of my dominions, of every 
shade, black, yellow, and white, and to me they are all alike; I love 
them equally well.”” This harangue was delivered in the very coars- 
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est Creole dialect, which is the species of language always used by 
his majesty: not because it is supporting the appearance of republi- 
canism by affecting the manners of the plebeians—but because his 
majesty can speak no other. 

Notwithstanding however this very friendly talk, there were in 
the Cape many individuals whom nothing prevented from leaving 
the island, but the prohibition to emigrate, which extended to all sub- 
jects. In January soon after the settlement of the government, Des- 
salines had issued a proclamation inviting the Haytiens, who, during 
the troubles of the revolution had left their country, to return, and 
promising to pay tothe captains of vessels who would convey any 
such to the island, a sum of money for their passage. This address 
had not produced the desired effect. Very few instances occurred of 
the invitation having been accepted, and it was found at length that 
so far from the number of liege subjects increasing by importation, 
there was a prospect of the reverse. There were many individuals 
and families among the people of colour, who were not calculated 
for the tumults of a revolution, or fond of the system of cruelty and 
tyranny practised by the present rulers. There were also many who, 
in the former happy state ofthe country had been wealthy proprietors, 
and whose situation and circumstances having by no means been 
changed for the better, had just cause to complain of a sad reverse 
of fortune. Many of these unfortunate people were willing to abandon 
their property and their country to enjoy in a foreign clime, perhaps 
in poverty, that peace of mind ever attendant upon a confidence of 
political security and protection, which cannot be felt within the reach 
of adespot. Applications for passports had frequently been made, but 
very seldom with success, and the prohibition to carry away the 
subjects of the government was generally known to foreigners. 
Still however some instances occured, of successful escapes, but 
on or about the twenty-first of October, an infringement of this 
municipal regulation produced a very melancholy occurrence. 
The armed ship Pilgrim of Philadelphia was at that time at the 
Cape, and after being prepared for sca, and whilst under way, 
with several vessels who were sailing under her convoy, she 
was brought to by the fort at the mouth of the harbour, and order- 
ed back with the rest into port. The cause of this detention was 
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the circumstance of Christophe’s having been informed that a 
number of the natives and several Frenchmen had been privately 
concealed on board of her. It is said that the general had been 
acquainted with the transaction several days previous, but under 
an impression that they would alter their minds and return again 
to the shore, he had taken no notice of it until the last moment. 
A guard of soldiers was immediately despatched on board the 
ship to search, and there discovered two Frenchmen and about 
twelve or thirteen people of colour. They with Mr. Tate, the first 
officer of the ship, were all conveyed to shore, when, as soon as 
they had landed, without any examination, Mr. Tate and the two 
Frenchmen were commanded to be instantly hung. The fatal 
decree was executed without delay upon the scale-beam on the 
commercial wharf, and so exasperated were the soldiers, that it 
would have costany American his life, tohave attempted tointer- 
pose in behalf of his unfortunate countryman. The captain of the 
ship it is stated, was ordered to be shot, but some delay having 
taken place in the execution of this mandate, his friends had 
time to make intercession for him, by which he was saved. The 
people of colour, who had been found on board the ship, among 
whom were some women, were put into prison, but were soon 
afterwards liberated, and in a few days the fleet was permitted to 
depart. | 

This unpleasant occurrence produced much confusion in the 
transaction of commercial affairs, and created for a few days 
among the Americans a considerable uneasiness. Business was so 
much suspended, that the emperor became provoked and sent a 
message to the merchants to inquire whether or no they intend- 
ed to go on as usual with their commerce. This impressive ex- 
ample of the rigour of the government, was followed on the 22d 
of October by a proclamation, which stated, that “ notwithstand- 
ing the respectful treatment the Americans had received from 
the Haytiens, some of them had, in an unaccountable manner, 
violated the municipal regulations of the empire, by attempting 
to carry away the natives of the island.” It was composed of two 
articles; the first declaring that in future any person guilty of 
such an attempt should be imprisoned for ten months, and then 
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sent home with a prohibition never again to appear in the island 
under pain of death. The second declared, that any native detect- 
ed in the attempt to escape, should be shot upon the public 
square. 

About this time two Spanish vessels were captured by Haytien 
cruizers, and carried into Aux Cayes, the crews of which were 
marched into the country, and there in all probability destroyed. 
One was also brought into the Cape having on board a quantity 
of silks, which furnished the whole court with suits of that arti- 
cle. It has also been mentioned that an American vessel trading 
to the island about this period was captured by a French priva- 
teer, the crew of which murdered all the Americans, but being 
afterwards taken by a British cruzier, were delivered, as a pu- 
nishment for their piracy, into the hands of the indigenes, who 
very quickly despatched them. 

After his departure from the Cape the emperor went into the 
southern department of the island to view the fortifications and 
to accelerate the military preparations of the troops in that quar- 
ter. The grand campaign against the city of St. Domingo which 
was intended to be opencd in the ensuing spring, occupied the 
principal attention of his majesty and his chiefs, who spoke very 
confidently of leading into the field, an army of fifty thousand 
men. Success was considered as certain, and the same pleasing 
anticipations of vengeance and pillage were entertained by both 
officers and men, each being eager for his share of both. 

The garrison at St. Domingo, as well as the inhabitants of the 
Spanish part of the island generally, were apprised of the meditat- 
ed invasion, and were accordingly preparing themselves for resis- 
tance. It has been said that a degree of jealousy had latterly pre- 
vailed between the French and Spaniards of this department, almost 
sufficient to prevent them from making common cause against the 
blacks, and that despatches had been intercepted by the latter con- 
taining a proposition to Dessalines from the former, to deliver into 
his hands the Spanish inhabitants, upon the condition of his permitting 
them to depart without molestation. This statement, however, I do 
not believe to be correct, although it has been very confidently re- 
lated in some of the American gazcttes. 
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Ever since an open declaration of hostilities by the emperor 
against the Spaniards, incursions upon a small scale had frequently 
been made upon the possessions of the latter, attended with massa- 
cres, and robberies of cattle and other property. The Spaniards had 
few opportunities of retaliating, but were well disposed to do it 
when in their power, as is evident from the following circumstance. 
A Haytien armed vessel with a crew of twenty-five negroes ventur- 
ed upon the coast from the Cape as far as Port Plate, and the cap- 
tain feeling all the consequence of a commander of a line of battle 
ship, was so silly as to demand the surrender of the town. The 
crafty Spaniards pretended great joy at the opportunity afforded 
them of testifying their attachment to his imperial majesty the em- 
peror of Hayti, and ina very friendly manner invited the officers 
and crew of the man of war to partake of a grand /éte which they 
had prepared in honour of the occasion. The device succeeded; 
the unsuspecting blacks went on shore, were entrapped, and receiy- 
ed from their kind hosts a treatment very similar to what their im- 
perial master was in the practice of showing to the Frenchmen 
whom he found in his dominions. Not one was left alive to carry 
home the tidings of the sad fate of his comrades. 

The year 1804, being the first of the independence of Hayti, 
closed without producing any other events of moment, leaving the 
nation in the height of their preparations for a campaign, which ad- 
ded nothing to their military renown, and cost them the lives of 
many ‘peasant slaves.” This expedition will form the subject of 
my next communication. 


R. 


Page 426, line 16, last Letter, for dear-skins read bare-skins. 
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Sketch of the Life, Character, and Works of Voltaire. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 

The following sketch of the life, works, and character of the celebrated 
Voltaire may probably appear new and interesting to many of your readers. 
If you should be of this opinion, it is much at your service. 

A SuBSCRIBER. 


, 


VoLTArReE is generally considered as the most universal genius, 
and most elegant writer of his nation; but he was not satisfied with 
this splendid fame ; he was ambitious of uniting with it the unfortu- 
nate reputation of an infidel. He was born at Paris in 1694; and 
his respectable father Mons. Arouet was as well known for his 
literary accomplishments, as the regularity of his life. It was the lot 
of this virtuous man to sigh at afi early period over the licentious 
deviations of his son. Impiety in him burst forth with his wit, 
which was uncommonly premature. His infant tongue could scarce- 
ly articulate verses when he distinguished himself by little poems 
both impious and obscene. 

‘The college of Louis le Grand at that time the school of learn- 
ing and piety, proved to him the rock on which he split, not but 
he received there the best lessons of virtue enforced by the edifying 
example of very able professors; but more flattered by the applauses 
of a few licentious fellow students, than influenced by the remon- 
strances of his teachers, he gave ample scope to the proud temerity 
of his heart. It is well known, that father le Jay his professor of 


rhetoric, often foretold that he would become the standard of in- 


fidelity. This prediction was unfortunately too literally accom- 


plished. After leaving the college the young Arouet (for as yet he 
had not assumed the name of Voltaire) connected himself with the 
most notorious Parisian freethinkers. He was a constant guest at 
the fetits soufers in the temple, and the poison of impiety daily 
exhibited fresh symptoms of its virulence from his intimacy with 
the abbe Chaulieu, and the table companions of that epicurean 
poet. 

It was at this early period that he conceived the plan of his epis- 
tle to Urania, which sometime after the death of the abbeé Chaulieu 
he ascribed to that deistical writer. But with respect to this fact no 


person could be mistaken. This epistle so celebrated for brilliancy 
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of style and harmony of versification is still more so for the blasphe- 
mies and cynical licentiousness that pervade it. 

CE.dipus, which was the first theatrical composition of Voltaire, 
while it seemed to promise a worthy successor of Corneille and 
Racine, evinced but too plainly the turn of his mind. Persons of 
religious feelings discovered in it many reprehensible expressions, 
and among others, were offended with these captious verses: 


“ Les pretres ne sont point ce qu’un vain peuple pense, 
“ Notre credulite fait toute leur science.” 


“ Priests are not what the thoughtless crowd conceives 
“But only wise, because fond man believes.” 


Many lines of the Henriade seem to be fashioned on the same 
anvil; and when the young. poet showed his work to the famous and 
unfortunate Rousseau, this sublime writer shocked at the tone of 
declamation, satire and hardihood which the youthful author had 


assumed, advised him to take Virgil, rather than Juvenal for his mo- s 


del, and to respect what mankind had always deemed respecta- 
ble. 

To forget, if he could, some disappointments and affronts, which 
he had experienced in France, Voltaire retired to London in 1726, 
where in the society of the English deists, who were very numerous 
at that time, he wrote his famous Lettres Philosofphiqgues, which 
were afterwards condemned to the flames by the parliament of Paris. 
This work appears to be dictated by an inveterate, blind and furious 
hatred to the christian religion. Historical forgeries and misrepre- 
sentations, antithesis and epigram constitute its principal merit and 
strength. Religion cither directly or indirectly is the constant 
subject of his attacks, which by their unparalleled virulence re- 
semble the fierce voracity of a vulture gorging itself with its 
prey. In this work indeed he pays some insidious compliments 
to the quakers, but that respectable body will not thank him for 
doing it at the expense of other christian societies. 

Christianity under every form is treated with less tenderness 
than the systems of paganism of which the infamous divinities 
and liceritious fables found a worthy advocate in Mons. Voltaire. 
The historical anecdotes, with which these letters abound are 
generally calculated to disfigure and depreciate religion, and 
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observations merely of a philosophical nature are mixed up with 
critical reflections upon its tenets. When any translations are 
made from English writers, they are almost always such as fos- 
ter the spirit of unbelief, and the excess of their extravagance is 
made the standard of their merit. 

It was during this visit to England that Voltaire was intro- 
duced to Pope; and being invited to dine with him, he talked, at 
table, with so much indecency, especially with regard to religion, 
that the poet’s mother was obliged to retire. He was once also 
in company with Dr. Young, the sublime author of Night 
Thoughts ; when Paradise Lost happening to become the subject 
of conversation, Voltaire threw out many indecent observations, 
not merely upon Milton’s allegorical characters, but upon the 
sources whence they were drawn. This at last provoked Young 
to address Voltaire in these well known lines, 








“ Thou art so witty, profligate and thin, 
Thou seem’st a Milton’s Devil, Death, and Sin.” 


But the most conspicuous edifice which Voltaire has raised 
to the genius of irreligion, is, without controversy, his “ Essay 
on General History,” so deservedly proscribed by the French cler- 
gy in 1765. A man of wit has observed, that the following title 
would be very suitable to this work: “ A System of universal 
‘‘ History, in which the author arranges his facts according to his 
“fancy, in order to prove that religion is an atrocious chimera, and 
“man a brutal and mischievous animal, the everlasting sport of 
“blind fatality: a work well calculated to form honest and vir- 


“tuous men!” 


But what is the conclusion which every reader will draw from 
the perusal of this history, which the enthusiastic admirers of Vol- 
taire have presumed to prefer before the sublime discourse of 
Bossuet. Is it not, “that whoever is in no fear of a God, js yp- 
acquainted with the means of troubling the world?” Fatalism 
is every where represented as triumphant; animposing catalogue 
is exhibited of all the splendid villains, who have lived in prds- 
perity, and died in peace: and to this is opposed a long list of 
virtuous men and conscientious sovereigns, who have perished 

VOL, IV. B 
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miserably amidst wretchedness and disgrace. In writing the his- 
tory of wars, the author never forgets to remark, that the most 
just have always been the most unfortunate and disastrous. 

The picture indeed which he draws of the misfortunes exe 
perienced by virtuous persons, would appear to the eye of wis- 
dom as a conclusive argument, that there is another life in 
which compensation will be made to suffering virtue, and all the 
seeming irregularities of this world will be adjusted. But this 
judicious historian has no such ideas; chance alone is his con- 
stant and supreme director of the universe. The soul of an animal 
of which he has noknowledge, furnishes him with an unanswerable 
proof that his own is nothing but amodification of matter; that all 
men are mere machines, which a capricious being annihilates 
as soon as they have acted their destined parts in the world. 
That there is a wonderful resemblance between a child, anda 
puppy ; and that the whole difference between a Newton and a mole 
consists in a more or less degree of organic refinement. 

The soul of man once removed, revelation falls of course, 
and this great historian, accordingly, opens his strongest bat- 
teries againstit. He gathers up all thé fables of ancient and mo- 
dern times ; dives into Indian traditions, and displays all the ab- 
surdities of mahometism, and after endeavouring to throw an air 
of consequence over these fooleries, he gravely places them by 
the side of christianity, where they seem to hold a preference to 
our holy religion. 

The evidence of facts causes but littlke embarrassment to our 
author. He boldly denies, or covers them with ridicule. The most 
authentic’ claims, the most ancient histories, and monuments that 
have escaped the ravages of time, all sink under the prejudices and 
misrepresentations of this literary dictator. That religion which 
had triumphed over the fury of ‘ic Cesars, and the hatred of phi- 
losophers, was established, he tells us, like other sects, without op- 
position nay, it was favoured and patronised by the vir¢wous Nero, 
the sage Dioclesian, by their ministers and their executioners. 
These certainly are wonderful discoveries; bu it was reserved to a 
poet to make them, whose walk lies chiefly in the regions of fiction. 
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The same air of flippant pleasantry and misrepresentation runs 
through his Philosophical Dictionary, where it assumes a more un- 
disguised appearance. As an author grows old he should cease to 
be squeamish, and this maxim was adopted by Voltaire in all its la- 
titude, The prutiency of his imagination increases with his years. 
To be convinced of this the reader needs only to open this diction- 
ary, the Pucelle, or Candide. Persons the most familiar with licens 
tiousness cannot read these works without indignation. Every page 
~ 4s defiled with vulgar pleasantry, gross impieties, and disgusting ri- 
baldry. No respect is paid to the Deity, none to religion, to virtue, 
or to morals, and, we may add, none to taste; for what can be more 








opposed to taste, to the perception of what is true, refined and beau- 
tiful, than a low and grovelling style delineating manners still more 
base and contemptible; than a crude collection of puerile incidents, 
improbable adventures, and forced witticisms, which would disgrace 
the character of a footman, 

But, it is when he attacks his adversaries that Voltaire totally 
renounces his claim to good breeding. The most outrageous abuse 
then flows from his pen, and all respect to rank and character is 
entirely thrown aside. The venerable archbishop of Auch, and the 
bishop of Puy are assailed in terms as opprobrious, as Grub-street or 
Billingsgate could furnish. Ina pamphlet which is entitled Defense 
de mon Oncle, he adds to the vilest abuse the most revolting inde- 
cencies. Some of the chapters are entitled, On Sodomy, On Incest, 
On Abraham and Ninon de I’ Enclos, &c. &c. the contents of these 
chapters fully answer their titles. What astonishes us is, that at the 
age of seventy, a man, who calls himseif a philosopher, could display 
such moral depravity by publishing to the world these degrading 
productions. He might have meant to render his libels more’sale- 
able, but they too clearly evince the base passions that gave them 
birth. They have, indeed, raised a blush upon the face of many of 
his admirers, for who not born and educated amidst the dregs of so- 
ciety would not blush at such.outrages against the common decen- 
cies of life. 

It was by these and similar disgusting effusions of his bile that 
in his retreat at Ferney, which he describes as a paradise, Voltaire 
endeavoured to compensate his feelings for the privation of the ] 
sures of Paris, of Berlin and the court. In vain did he affect tc 
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pise grandeur and distinctions. They were the constant subjects of his 
regret, his irritation, and his grief. He reflected in the bitterness of 
his soul, that it was once in his power to live happily with Frederick 
the great; but presuming to indulge himself in some unbecoming 
familiarities with this monarch, to insult his favourites, to displace the 
president of his academy and circulate some atrocious satires, he 
was obliged to leave Berlin with precipitation and disgrace. How he 
employed his time during his retirement at Ferney, how he sickened 
over the rising fame of Rousseau, exposed the weakness of his best 
friends, and spared no invectives and calumnies against his enemies, 
may be seen in the journals and travels of that period. After an ab- 








sence of twenty-seven years, he was induced to visit Paris once more; 
where he was welcomed with extraordinary, and enthusiastic honours, 
which plainly evinced the decay of moral and religious principle in 
that capital. They proved however too oppressive for this feeble old 
man, and he died within a few days suffocated with the incense of 
theatrical adulation. Many accounts of his last moments have been 
circulated; but the following it is believed is the most authentic, it 
appeared in the Annual Register for 1778. 

 “ The marquis de Villette, with whom Voltaire resided in Paris, 
‘ when he perceived his visitor’s death approaching, sent for Mons. 
« Bonnet, curé of St. Sulpice, to persuade him if possible to comply 
“with the usual forms of their religion, in order that the proper 
«honours might be paid to his remains. The curé began by ques- 
“tioning Voltaire if he believed in the divinity of Christ ; but was 
“hastily stopped by the wit’s saying “ ah! mons. le Curé, if I pass 
“that article to you, you will demand if I do not also believe in 
‘¢ the Holy Ghost, and so on, until you finish by the Bull Unigenitus. 
« The curé departed, but in a few hours after, agreat change appear- 
“ ing, he came a second tiine, and began by putting his hand on the 
“ dying man’s head, as he lay in bed; upon which Voltaire raised his 
“ own hand to the curate’s head, and pushed him away, saying ; “I 
“ came into the world without a donnet, (a cap) and will go out of it 
“‘ without one, therefore let me die in peace.” He accordingly turned 
“his back towards the curé, and died in a few minutes, without 
“ speaking another word; on the 30th May 177—,” 
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How censurable soever his levity may be, yet there was nothing 
impious in the death of Voltaire. Had he even believed in the funda- 
mental doctrines of christianity, he might net possibly have deemed 
it his duty to acknowledge them, to a person, who would have requir- 
ed him to profess others, peculiar indeed to his church, but equally 
important in his eyes. The persecuting spirit, and superstitious prac- 
tices, which he conceived arose from the discriminating doctrines of 
the Roman church had been the habitual subjects of his opposition 
and ridicule, and however some may conceive him to be mistaken in 
tracing these evils to their source; yet every friend to mankind will 
so far allow credit to his writings as they contributed to disgrace and 
expel from society the monsters of intolerance and the harlequins 
of religion. Fair had been his fame, and the gratitude of the world in- 
creasing and everlasting, had this writer stopt at this glorious point. 
But his writings in general, and his posthumous letters in particular, 
clearly show, that his opposition and hatred were not pointed at the 
noxious or unbecoming excrescences, but at the vital parts of chris- 
tianity itself. His invectives against these were not only indecent and 
disingenuous, but were uttered, moreover, witha degree of acrimony 
spite, bitterness, and bigotry unexampled in any other deistical wri- 
ter whatever. As the following sketches of this celebrated character 
are, probably, not generally known in this country, I submit them to 
your judgment, as deserving the public attention. The following 
first appeared at the end of a work entitled “ The Oracle of Modern 
Philosophers;’’ but with many jnaccuracies, which were afterwards 
corrected. | 
© You ask me for a faithful character of Voltaire, with whom you 
say you are acquainted only through his works. In my opinion, it is 
a point of some importance to know him even as an author. But you 
are desirous also of knowing him as a man: under both these views 
it is my intention to delineate him. Mr. Voltaire is above the 
middle height. Heislean,and of adry temperament. His countenance 
of a bilious and dingy hue, exhibiting an air satirical and caustic, 
with eyes uncommonly arch and sparkling. " His whole manner exhi- 
bits the fire which you perceive in his writings. Lively even to levity, 
he is ever dazzling you with the brilliant scintillations of his wit. A 
man of this constitution must of course be a valetudinarian. So keen 
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a blade must be always wearing out the scabbard. He is gay from 
disposition, but composed from necessity, and reserved without 
friends, he knows the world and forgets it. 

“ Aristippus in the morning and Diogenes in the evening, he loves 
grandeur but despises the great: with these he feels himself at ease, 
but is reserved with his equals. His first address is polite, but it soon 
becomes cold, and ends in disgust. He loves the court, but is quickly 
tired of its restraints. With sensibility without attachment; volup- 
tuousness without passion, he clings to nothing through choice, but 
to every thing through inconstancy. Reasoning without principles, 
his understanding acts by fits like the folly of other men. With an ace 
tive mind and a malignant heart, he penetrates into every thing in 
order to despise it. Vain to excess, but still more avaricious, he 
writes less for reputation than for money, He was made for enjoy+ 
ment, but is busy only in accumulating wealth. Such is the man, 


now behold the author. 
“ Being a poet by nature, his verses cost him too little. This fa- 


cility injures him ; he abuses it continually, and of course, seldom gives 
us any finished production. As he composes with ease, ingenuity, and 
eloquence, next to poetry his occupation should be history, were he 
capable of profound research, and an inviolable love of truth; but he 
has adopted the manner of Bayle, whom he copies after, while he 
censures him, It has been said that a writer without passion and pre- 
judices should be of no religion, or country whatever. In this particu- 
lar Voltaire makes rapid strides to perfection. No one surely will ac- 
cuse him of national partiality or attachment ; on the contrary, a strain 
of complaint approaching to the querulous imbecility of old age runs 
through all his writings. He is continually blaming and ridiculing 
whatever is French, while every thing that lies at a thousand 
leagues distance from France is the constant subject of his extrava- 
gant encomiums. As to religion, it is well known, that he acknow- 
ledges none at all. He possesses much French and foreign literature, 
much of that motley erudition so fashionable at this day. He would 
be an adept in politics, in physics, in geometry, in what you please ; 
but in all these capacities he never penetrates beyond the surface of 
science. And yet it requires a very pliant genius to touch even thus 
lightly on such a variety of subjects. His taste is more delicate than 
true. An ingenious satirist, but indifferent critic, he is fond of ab- 
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stract sciences, which peculiarity, nevertheless, excites no surprise. 
He is accused of never knowing how to stop at the golden point of 
moderation. At one time he isa melting philanthropist, at another an 
outrageous libeller. In a word, Mons. Voltaire is ambitious of pas- 
sing for an extraordinary man, and such he surely is.” 

Another portrait of Voltaire drawn by one of his cotemporaries, 
a Mons. de la Baumelle, is not, I believe, very generally known. 

“ Voltaire, says he, possessed every requisite to the most exten- 
sive reputation. His wit was universal; and as an individual he had 
more than any other man; but the genius that confers durability on 
wit, he did not possess. He was highly pleasing at first, but is be- 
coming daily less so, from abounding only in beauties that are hack- 
neyed and obvious. He seizes upon whatever comes within his 
view, and makes it his own. With the rapidity of the eagle, he 
wants its bright and penetrating eye. The profusion of imagery 
which he throws over the same object, the variety of his expres- 
sions, and the luxury of his elocution serve only to mask the lean- 
ness of his ideas, and the scantiness of the fundson which he is in- 
cessantly drawing. His phraseology, if not the most appropriate, is 
always the most brilliant. He has the art of approximating ex- 
tremes, and by forcibly contrasting them, surprises the reader at 
once with the harmony and the conciseness of his diction. But as to 
the powers of fancy, displayed in his writings, they are never his 
own. He may claim the varnish, but the painting is another’s. He 
injures his talents by dissipating them upon every kind of compo- 
sition. In va n did he canvass his mind for that fertility and depth 
of thought which it was unable to furnish, and discovering the ab- 
sence of these qualities, he strove to supply their want by pouring 
out torrents of acrimony on those who possessed them. By an air 
of independence and novelty he dazzled the eyes of a nation begin- 
ning at length to be weary of the monotony and slavery of its ideas ; 
and by occasional plagiarisms from the English writers, by bold 
assertions, and frantic effusions, attempted to impose upon the 
public the pretensions of real genius, while, in fact, he was only 
embellishing some trivial truth. His compositions cost him but 
little, but they are worth no more than they cost. On subjects of 
philosophy they are generally ridiculous; ‘on history replete with 
taste and falsehoods; on criticism they are singular and uncandid. 
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In the tragic walk he is very unequal. The details are often ad- 
mirable, while the plan is defective. As a poet, he is noble, majestic, 
brilliant, airy, and a faithful painter of nature ; but never sublime. 
In the line of politics he appears frequently to be perplexed, some- 
times frantic, and always mistaken. He is a pigmy discussing the 
war between the gods and the giants. One valuable quality, how- 
ever, seems prevalent in his writings, they generally plead the 
cause of oppressed humanity. Some have compared him to the 
president Montesquieu, but the resemblance is no nearer than that 
of the ingenious phrases of Paterculus to the deep researches of 
Tacitus.” 

I shall conclude this imperfect account of Voltaire by a few 
lines from the familiar letters of the author of “ The Spirit of the 
Laws.’ From these the reader will see what this great man thought 
of the champion of infidelity. Speaking of his disgrace at the court 
of Berlin, he says, “ Let not Mr. Voltaire imagine that they whom 
he conceives to be his friends, will express themselves otherwise 
in their private letters. There is but one opinion respecting his ta- 
Ients, and the same is the case respecting his character. He is, 
therefore, at liberty to treat me as he has done some eminent pre- 
lates, although I am infinitely less worthy of his anger. In doing 
this, he only confirms by fresh injuries the former opinion of the 
public on the mi/dness and moderation of his temper.” When the 
French Academy voted a statue to Voltaire, the following inscrip- 
tion was handed about Paris. It does not contain much point, and 
I know not whether you will deem it worthy a corner in The 
Port Folio. 


En tibi dignum lapide Volterranum 
Qui in poesi magnus, historia mediocres, philosophia minimus, religione nihil. 
Cujus ingenium aere, memoria tenax, judicium imbelle, improbitas summa. 
Cui plausére scioli, risére muliercula, favére prophani. 
Quem irrisorem hominum, Detiimque Senatus. 
Physico-Atheus hoc marmore donavit. 
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AxsroabD, there appears to be no end of the procession of periodical pa- 
pers. They start up every day, like the mushrooms of a summer’s night. 
We have Tattlers, Triflers, Lookers-on, and Babblers in abundance. After 
Ramblers, Loungers, Idlers, and Loiterers, we expected to see no more of that 
family, when lo! a Mr. Clarke, a self-taught genius, appears not unpleasantly 
before us, in the guise of a good-natured SauNTERER.* This is the most 





* This is a novel appellation in the nomenclature of the British essayists; 
and we think it a very excellent and appropriate title. But it may perhaps be 
considered a curious circumstance in the annals of literary composition, that 
many years ago, long before the appearance of Mr. Clarke's book, in con- 
junction with the brilliant TyLer, the present chief justice of Vermont, and 
John Curtis Chamberlain, esquire, an accomplished scholar, and a well prin- 
cipled man, who in our national assembly adorns and defends the best councils 
of his country, the inditer of this note, on topics of life and literature, wrote 
some ten or twenty papers for a village newspaper, and the task of composing 
the initial essay, and sketching the outlines of the plan devolving on him, he 
chose the appellation of Tue SaunTereEr, which, it is confidently believed, 
was then perfectly new. This paper, which, as far as the splendid abilities of 
his distinguished associates gave it light and lustre, was in a very elegant taste, 
both of invention and composition, has long since shared the fate of all those 
productions which the indiscretion of authorship commits to the perishable 
pages of an ephemeral gazette. Essay No. I, which cost its author the litera. 
ry labour of a week, has long since sunken to the very bottom of Lake Lethe. 
Not one trace of the fugitive remains. Its parent merely remembers that in 
his partial opinion, the short-lived infant had in its features rather more of the 
goodly child, than of the ill favoured urchin. After this awkward introduction 
of egotism, it may not be intolerably impertinent to add, in reply to some 
who unreasonably tax him with literary laziness, that for a period of more 
than ten years if, instead of writing for gazettes, he had written for the book- 
sellers, and prearranged his crude thoughts and simple expression in vo. 
lumes, rather than in sheets, he would have exhibited a greater mass of com- 
position, than any other individual in America, whether a man of letters by 
profession or otherwise, has ever exhibited, during a period of equal duration. 
The writer of this article has not like the erudite Erasmus, during aa anxious 
life of penury and vicissitudes produced ten folios, but during a life in many 
of its features of misfortune, not unlike that of Erasmus, he has written more 
than five amid the incroachments of Sickness, the blandishments of Sloth, the 
phantoms of Melancholy, the spectres of Indigence, and the overpowering 
sorrows of Domestic Calamity. 
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I shall conclude this imperfect account of Voltaire by a few 
lines from the familiar letters of the author of “ The Spirit of the 
Laws.”’ From these the reader will see what this great man thought 
of the champion of infidelity. Speaking of his disgrace at the court 
of Berlin, he says, “ Let not Mr. Voltaire imagine that they whom 
he conceives to be his friends, will express themselves otherwise 
in their private letters. There is but one opinion respecting his ta- 
Ients, and the same is the case respecting his character. He is, 
therefore, at liberty to treat me as he has done some eminent pre- 
lates, although I am infinitely less worthy of his anger. In doing 
this, he only confirms by fresh injuries the former opinion of the 
public on the mildness and moderation of his temper.”” When the 
French Academy voted a statue to Voltaire, the following inscrip- 
tion was handed about Paris. It does not contain much point, and 
I know not whether you will deem it worthy a corner in The 
Port Folio. 
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recent collection of miscellaneous essays we have on our table; and we 
have perused it without any very alarming symptoms of lassitude. The au- 
thor, who was but a mere stripling, when he commenced his literary career, 
fancies sometimes that he is a poet, and, at other times, that he is a success- 
ful imitator of the style of doctor Johnson. In both these respects, we think 
that he is deplorably mistaken. But candor must allow that he often acquits 
himself very adroitly in his Essay Exercise. As a favourable specimen of his 
powers we have transcribed for preservation in The Port Folio his self biogra- 
phy, which we think will invigorate the literary efforts of many a struggling 
scholar. 
EpITOoOR. 
I was born at Mary-Port in Cumberland, onthe 16th of 
March 1787. From my 5th till my 11th year I was occasionally 
at school; but the greatest part of the learning I acquired at that 
period was gained by my own exertion. My father whom some 
unexpected misfortunes prevented from sending me to a public 
seminary, as he at first intended, endeavoured to divert my mind 
from books to the pursuits of commerce. His efforts, however, 
were ineffectual: my love of study was too ardent to be destroyed 
by the dictates of prudence, and after a long struggle, he relin- 
quished the contest. I was now completely happy, I rose every 
morning at 7, and continued in uninterrupted study till midnight, 
when, if I sunk into the arms of sleep, it was only to dream of the 
books I had read the preceding evening, or anticipate the plea- 
sures of the succeeding day. My reading was desultory, but in- 
dustry long continued must always have a perceptible effect; 
in the course of three years I had taught myself to read and write 
French with tolerable facility, had gained a slight knowledge of 
arithmetic and Latin, and had read nearly thirteen hundred books 
on various subjects. My happiness, however, was interrupted by 
the removal of my parents to London in the beginning of the year 
1800. In the metropolis I did little but saunter in the streets, 
lounging at the bookseller’s, or examining the physiognomies of 
the passengers. My stay in London was not of long continu- 
ance. In the month of June I arrived at Newcastle. In the be- 
ginning of 1801, when I had nearly attained my fourteenth year I 
formed the intention of: publishing a periodical paper at 
Newcastle. An introductory essay under the title of the 
Geniusand some other papers were already written, and I looked 
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forward to the execution of my project with all the ardour and 
anxiety which is natural to youth. As I knew that my plan would 
be ridiculed, if I was discovered, I wrote a letter, signed with my 
real name, to an eminent printer in the town and carried it my- 
self. I was told to deliyer the answer to my father (for so they 
supposed Hewson Clarke to be) in which I was informed that it 

















would be necessary to know the author of the paper, and that 
fifty pounds must be deposited preyious to the commencement of 
its publication. As fifty pounds was more than I could possibly 
command, and as I had resolved not to disclose the secret to any 
one, this information totally disconcerted me, and I was obliged 
to defer the gratification of my literary ambition till a more fa- 
vourable opportunity. 

On the twenty-second August 1802, I engaged myself as ase 
sistant to a surgeon and apothecary. In this situation, I had very 
little leisure. My time was engaged in the daily routine of busi- 
ness from seven in the morning till eight in the evening, besides 
the casual employment to which my profession subjected me. My 
ardour howeyer, for reading and composition did not forsake me. 
In the hours stolen from sleep and business, I read the principal 
books of the neighbouring library and composed a number of es- 
says in prose and poetry, some of which have since been pub- 
lished and the rest committed to the flames. About this period, 
the Tyne Mercury, a literary newspaper, was established at New- 
castle and conducted with great spirit and liberality. In this pa- 
per I commenced the publication of the Saunterer, on the 7th of 
June 1804, They who pursue literature in solitude and leisure, 
undisturbed by the intrusion of the world, and the cares of active 
life, have little conception of the difficulties that attend the author 
who composes his productions amid the noise and bustle of bu- 
siness; his attention distracted by a variety of objects, his ideas 
confused by the interruptions to which his situation perpetually 
exposes him; always in a hurry, lest the next moment should 
prevent him from concluding what he has with difficulty begun; 
and obliged to commit his productions to the press, without pe- 
rusal or correction. The greater number of the Saunterers were 
composed upon the bottom of aninyerted mortar, amid the cla- 
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moursand the rudeness of vulgarity and ignorance, and sent tothe 
printer without their author being able to correct them, even 
when he knew that correction was necessary. Many of them were 
written at intervals, when the ideas which inspired his mind 
at the commencement were totally forgotten at their conclu- 
sion; and when he was glad to express the thoughts which 
crowded into his mind without any regard to their arrangement. 
The Saunterer was continued in the Mercury till the 22nd num- 
ber. When I found that the public were satisfied with my writ- 
ings, I ventured to disclose myself. Inthe metropolis, an author 
is treated like other men. He is neither an object of wonder nor 
curiosity. But in atown like Newcastle the case is very differ- 
ent; a writer whether his productions be excellent or otherwise, 
is there considered asanextraordinary being. Every speech he ut- 
ters is considered as oracular, and his person becomes the object 
of vulgar curiosity. In a town, where the title of an author ex- 
cites so much astonishment, it was not to be expected that one, 
who pretended to criticise its manners oramusements should pass 
unnoticed. Before I had finished my 10th number, I could not 
pass the streets, without being pointed at as the Saunterer; the 
writer who was so severe upon the ladies, &c. I was continually 
assailed by anonymous letters, censure, ridicule, advice, or ad- 
miration. If l expressed any opinion in conversation, which did 
not perfectly agree with a passage in the Saunterer, a letter of 
remark was sent to the newspaper; and if I was seen walking 
with a lady, then, the Saunterer who ridiculed the ladies in his 
works was actually in love! 

It is with pleasure that I turn from the ignorant wonder of 
a fooiish muitituce to the more gratifying approbation of a scho- 
Jar and a gentleman, of one who knows how to praise with dis- 
crimination and to censure with politeness. From him I receiv- 
ed the offer of a friendship, which I hope will end only in the 
grave. By his kindness I have been enabled to relinquish a 
profession, which I now look back upon only with disgust. Of 
this gentleman I cannot conclude without regretting that I am 
not permitted to mention his name, 
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RHETORIC—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LECTURE XI, 


Of the different figures of speech, and the peculiar method of justly communi» 
cating to each its proper expression both in reading and recitation. 


GENTLEMEN, 

The intention of our wise and benevolent Creator, in endow- 
ing us with the faculty of speech, was, that we might communi- 
cate our thoughts and ideas to each other. Language, therefore, 
is the channel of thought; and’ the two great properties of lan- 
guage are perspicuity and ornament: or, first, the power of con- 
veying our sentiments clearly or intelligibly to the minds of 
others, and, secondly, that of doing it in a polished and impres- 
sive manner. 

Yhe former property, or perspicuity, relates more imme- 
diately to composition : the latter, ornament, in a very conside- 
rable degree to elocution; because a figure or ornament of lan- 
guage would be very imperfectly and ineffectually introduced, 
if it were not enlivened by an appropriate mode of communica- 
tion. 

Rhetoricians have recommended the use of these figures, 
and elucidated their various powers. They are considered by 
Cicero as the chief source of light, of lustre, of energy, and of 
beauty, in language ; he calls them the eyes of eloquence. They 
are embellishments of language, dictated either by the imagina- 
tion, or the passions ; and Quinctilian, the father of the oratorical 
school, divides them into two general classes; viz. those which 
respect the sense, and those which respect the sound. Of the 
former class are metaphors, allegories, kc. which have little re- 
ference to delivery, their perfection depending upon the accn- 
racy of composition. But irony, climax, antithesis, kc. suppose 
a pronunciation throughout suitable to each, without which they 
cannot have their appropriate expression. 

They were termed figures or attitudes of language by the 
Grecks, because they considered them as certain forms or posi- 
tions given to words and thoughts, in order to heighten their 
beauty or increase their effect; as painters, by the attitudes of 
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their portraits, render them more striking, or show them to 
greater advantage. It is my intention to define and exemplify, in 





my present address to you, some of the most important, and 
those in most general use; the whole collection being too ex- 
tensive to admit of proper discussion within the prescribed li- 
mits of a lecture. Te more elaborate treatises upon elocution I 
refer you for the remainder: many of which, however, will be 
found by a judicious critic to be nothing but pedantic subtleties, 
and, therefore, unnecessary appendages instead of real orna- 
ments. * 

The following I consider to be of the number I have alluded 
to as the most interesting and useful, as well as most immedi- 
ately connected with the subject which here demands your par- 
ticular attention, 

The first and most general figure to be met with in compo- 
sitions of every description is Metaphor, under which, the lan- 
guage, relinquishing its precise and literal meaning, by a natural 


and animated description, directs the mind of the hearer or ° 


reader to the contemplation of the subject it is applied to, by the 
aid of imagery and allusion, so as to be rendered visible, as it 
were, tothe mental eye, as it would be if represented on canvass 
to the corporeal. Hence a good rule has been established by 
rhetoricians to test the accuracy of a metaphor or allegory, when 
it is suspected to be imperfect or mixed, viz. to consider 
what sort of appearance the image or images presented to the 
mind would exhibit if delineated with a pencil. By which me- 
thod we shouldimmediately become sensible, whether incongru- 
ous circumstances were mixed, or the object was presented in 
one natural and consistent point of view. 

A metaphor is sometimes confined to a single word, and is 
then called a trope; as, when we call a stupid man an ass. Of 
tropes the principal are metaphor, metonymy, synecdoche, and 
irony. When the name of one thing is applied to another on ac- 
count ofa supposed or real resemblance, it is called a metaphor; 
as, clouds of dust. When a trope changes the names of things 
by putting the adjunct for the subject, the effect for the cause, 
or the cause for the effect, the matter for the form, or rather for 
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the form and matter united, or the form for the matter, it is call- 
ed a metonymy; as, clothed in furfle, meaning purple garments. 
That is his Aand, meaning his hand writing. When we put the 
name of a part for that of the whole, or the name of the whole 
for that of the part, it is a synecdoche ; as, he gets his dread by his 
industry, meaning his support. When our words convey a sense 
contrary to what they express, but agreeable to what we intend, 
or are understood to intend, itis an irony; as, when we call a profli- 
gate, a very pious, good man. Particular care should be taken in 
pronouncing this trope, that our emphasis should have such ex- 
pression that our meaning may not be misunderstood. These 
are, strictly speaking, tropes. 

The difference between tropes and figures consists in this, 
that tropes affect single words only or chiefly ; figures, are phrases, 
sentences, or everi a continuation of sentences, used in a sense 
different from the original and literal sense, and yet so used as 
not to occasion obscurity. Hence, when tropes are extended into 
a description they become figures. Of figures the most important 
are the following, allegory, comparison, prosopopeia or personifi- 
cation, apostrophe, hyperbole, climax, and antithesis. 

As metaphor is intended to ornament and give animation to a 
subject, a change of tone, of look, and of general expression, 
must take place, accommodated tothe nature of the illustra- 
tion introduced. For instance, lord Bolingbroke, speaking of 
the behaviour of Charles I to his last parliament, says, “ Ina 
word, about a month after their meeting, he dissolved them; and, 
as soon as he dissolved them, he repented; but he repented too 
late, of his rashness. Well might he repent; for the vessel was 
now full, and this last drop made the waters of bitterness over- 
flow. Here we draw the curtain, and put an end to our remarks.” 
This, though a perfectly correct and apposite metaphor, docs 
certainly not require the animation in its delivery which the fole 
lowing does. 

King Lear, when expelled from his house and exposed to all 
the violence of the tempest, exclaims, in this animated metaphor, 


“ Poor naked wretches! whereso’er ye are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
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How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness defend you 


From seasons such as these ?”’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 


A very different expression from either of the foregoing, viz. 
a softness of tone, a complacency and gayety of countenance, 
with a sudden change to the frown of contempt and indignation, 
and a corresponding tone at the last line, is required in Cha- 
mont’s speech in the Orphan, which is full of brilliant meta- 
phors: and, at the last of keen resentment against the treatment 


of his sister: 


* You took her up a little tender flower 

Just sprouted on a bank, which the next frost 

Had nipt; and with a careful loving hand, 

Transplanted her into your own fair garden, 

Where the sun always shines. There long she flourish’d, 
Grew sweet to sense, and lovely to the eve, 

Until at last a cruel spoiler came, 

Cropt this fair rose, and rified all its sweetness, 


Then cast it like a loathsome weed away!” 
OTway. 


The most powerful indications of awe and terror in the tones, 
looks, and gesture of the speaker, are requisite to give proper 
expression to the following metaphorical description of the last 


day by Dr. Young: 


“ At the destined hour, 
By the loud trumpet summoned to the charge, 
Shall all the formidable sons of fire, 
Eruptions, earthquakes, comets, lightnings, play 
Their various engines, all at once disgorge 
Their blazing magazines, and take by storm, 


This poor, terrestrial, citadel of man.” 
Night 9. 


The following metaphorical description of expiring life, by 
Dr. J. Watts, should be pronounced with the utmost pathos 
and solemnity, in a low and tremulous tone of voice, with strong 


emphatic pauses: 
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« Here am I bound in chains, a useless load 

Of breathing clay—a burden to the seat 

That bears these limbs—a borderer on the grave; 

Poor state of worthless being! While the lamp 

Of glimmering life burns languishing and dim; 

The flame just hovering o’er the dying snuff 

With doubtful alternations, half disjoin’d, 

And ready to expire with ev’ry blast.” 








Lord Chesterfield, in his speech on restraining the liberty of 
the press, furnishes us with an assemblage of correct and beauti- 


ful metaphors: 


“ Every unnecessary restraint is a fetter upon the legs, is a shackle upon 
the hands of Liberty: and one of the greatest blessings we enjoy, one of the 
greatest blessings, my lords, which a people can enjoy is liberty. But, every good 
in this life has its allay of evil. Licentiousness is the allay of liberty. It is an ebul- 
lition, an excrescence ; it is a speck upon the eye of the political body, which I 
dare never touch but with a gentle, with a trembling hand, lest I injure the 
body; lest I destroy the eye upon which it isapt to appear. There is sucha 
connexion between licentiousness and liberty, that it is not easy to correct the 
one without dangerously wounding the other. It is extremely hard to dis- 
tinguish the true limit between them. In a changeable silk we can easily see 
there are two different colours, but we cannot easily discover where the one 


ends and the other begins: they blend insensibly.” 


Allegory being a metaphor extended so far as to amount to 
a long continued description, or representation of some one 
thing by another that resembles it throughout, and the descrip- 
tion carried on agreeably to the figurative as well as the literal 
meaning, requires a similar extension and accommodation of ex- 
pression, according to the nature of the exemplification. Alle- 
gory is sometimes carried through a whole work, as in the Pil- 
erim’s Progress of Bunyan. Spencer’s Faery Queen consists of 
a series of allegories. Opposition of character in allegory, may 
be exhibited in the following extracts. 

Akenside, in his poem on the Pleasures of Imagination, re- 
presents by a beautiful allegory, the necessity of industry to pro- 
mote reputation in every line of life, and that some men are more 
susceptible of improvement than others: 

VOL. Iv. D 
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But, though heav’n 
tn ev’ry breast hath sown these early seeds 
Of love and admiration, yet, in vain, 
Without fair Culture’s kind parental aid, 
Without enliv’ning suns, and genial show’rs, 
And shelter from the blast, in vain we hope 
The tender plant should rear its blooming head, 
Or yield the harvest promis’d in the spring. 
Nor yet will ev’ry soil with equal stores 
Repay the tiller’s labour, or attend 
His will obsequious, whether to produce 
The olive or the laurel. Different minds 
Incline to different objects; one pursues 
The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild: 
Another sighs for harmony, and grace, 


And gentlest beauty. 


Here there being little emotion of mind expressed, little action 
is required: what is used should be slow and graceful; except 
in the last line but two; when the arms should he raised to the 
height of the head, and expanded; and at the expressions “ won- 
derful” and “ wild” should, though extended, be brought some- 
what nearer together, the palms turned outwards, and the fingers 
expanded, with a corresponding expression of countenance, 
which should be suddenly contrasted in the next line by a change 
of tone expressive of tenderness, and a look indicative of love 
and solicitude, accompanied by a sigh, and inclination of the 
head to the left shoulder. 

In the following extract, the phrenzy of despair is forcibly 
expressed by Calista, in the Fair Penitent: 


It is the voice of thunder, or my father. 
Madness! confusion! Let the storm come on, 
Let the tumultuous roar drive all upon me! 
Dash my devoted bark: ye surges break it! 
*Tis for my ruin that the tempest rises! 
When I am lost, sunk to the bottom low, 
Peace shall return, and all be calm again. 
Act sth. 


The strongest expressions of grief and terror are to be given 
te the face and gesture, in the recitation of this energetic passage: 
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and, as inthe former quotation, the last line should exhibit a 
perfect contrast in tone, look, and action. 

I have here selected very brief instances of this figure, being 
restricted with respect to time, and necessarily led by the nature 
of my present subject to introduce a variety of examples. For 
complete allegories I refer you to Dr. Johnson’s Rambler, 
and the other well known periodical works; Milton’s allegory 
of Sin and Death in his second book of Paradise Lost is uni- 
versally and deservedly applauded. 

Nearly allied to metaphor and allegory is comparison, in 
which the two subjects are kept distinct in the expression as 
well as in the thought, whereas, in the former, they are dis- 
tinct in the thought but not in the expression. This sudden 
change of thought requires an accommodated change of enun- 
ciation and action, descriptive of the exemplification introduced. 

The degree of action and of general expression must depend 
altogether upon the nature of the description given: a compari- 
son may be truly eloquent and apposite, and yet admit of very 
little action, and no variety of tone or change of countenance; as, 


in the following, from one of the sermons of the late reverend Dr. 
William Smith: 


“« Our faith and hope can give us no resemblance of God: but our charity 
makes us in some sort, what he himself is in a superlative manner—the helpers 
of the helpless, and partakers of his own joy in beholding a happy world. Our 
faith and hope may serve us as the handmaids of love here below ; but leaving 
them behind us as of no further use, our love is all that we shall carry hence 
with us, as our dowery from earth to heaven. 

As yonder majestic Delaware is fed and supported in its course by tribu- 
tary rills and springs, flowing from each mountain’s side, till at length it comes 
to mix its waters with its parent ocean, where it no longer stands in need of 
their scanty supplies; so faith and hope are the nourishing springs of our love, 
in our journey heavenwards; but when once arrived there, we shall no longer 
stand in need of their aid. When that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away.” Our faith shall be swallowed up in 
vision, and our hope in fruition: but our charity and love shall remain forever, 
mixing and blending in the unkounded ocean of parental and eternal love.” 

Vol Il, ser. 19. 
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Here any other action but that of the hand directed towards the 
river at the word “ Delaware,” and towards Heaven at the word 


“ Heavenwards,”’ would be improper. 
Burke’s use of this figure in his celebrated description of the 


queen of France is of a similar nature: 


* It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the queen of France, 
then the dauphiness, at Versailles: and surely never lighted on this orb, which 
she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her just above the 
horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to mova 
in; glittering like the morning star, full of life, and splendor, and joy. Oh! 
what a revolution! and what heart must I have to contemplate without emor 
tion that elevation and that fall! I thought ten thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scabbards, to avenge even a look that threatened her with 


insult—but the age of chivalry is gone!” 


In the following simile, the conspicuous light in which the 
valour of Hector is placed, demands a considerable degree of 
exertion in the reader or speaker, in order to repeat it with pro- 


per animation: 


“ Thus, breathing death in terrible array, 

The close compacted legions -urg’d their way: 

Fierce they drove on, impatient to destroy ; 

Troy charg’d the first, and, Hector first of Troy. 

As from some mountain’s craggy forehead torn 

A rock’s round fragment flies, with fury borne, 

(Which from the stubborn stone a torrent sends) 
Precipitate the pond’rous mass descends, 

From steep to steep the rolling ruin bounds, 

At ev’ry shock the crackling wood resounds. 

Still gathering force, it smokes ; and, urg’d amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain, 
There stops. SoHector. Their whole force he prov’d, 


Resistless when he rag’d, and when he stopp’d unmov’d.” 
Tl. b. 13, 1. 187. 


In the preceding book, Homer’s description of Sarpedon’s 
rushing into the battle, like a lion among a flock of sheep, re: 
quires still more animation: 
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“So, press’d with hunger, from the mountain’s bro v, 
Descends a lion on the flock below; 
So stalks the lordly savage o’er the plain, 
In sullen majesty and stern disdain. 
In vain loud mastiffs bay him from afar, 
And shepherds gall him with an iron war; 
Regardless, furious, he pursues his way ; 
He foams, he roars, he rends the panting prey.” 
Il. b. 12, 337. 


Among the most brilliant figures of eloquence we may place 
the figure prosopopeia or personification, which consists in as- 
cribing life, sensibility, and action to inanimate objects. This 


or qualities of living creatures are given to inanimate objects: 
secondly, when those inanimate objects are introduced as acting 
like living creatures: and, thirdly, when they are represented, 
as speaking to us or as listening when we address them. The 
expression of the reader or speaker should rise in this scale, ac- 
cording to the strength given to the figure, accommodating it 
to the character or description introduced. 

In the first or lowest degree this figure seldom raises the 
style above what may be conveyed by a single epithet, as the an- 
gry ocean, the thirsty ground, a furious dart, fierce winter, time 
kills grief. 

A remarkable combination, with respect to different objects 
of this degree of the figure, is to be found in the following pas- 


sage from Thomson’s Winter: 


“ Now shepherds! to your helpless charge be kind; 
Baffle the raging year, and fill their pens 

With food at will; lodge them below the storm, 
And watch them strict; for from the dellowing east, 
In this dire season, oft the whirlwind’s wing 
Sweeps up the durden of whole wintry plains 

At one wide waft, and o’er the hapless flocks, 

Hid in the hollow of two neighbouring hills, 

The dillowy tempest ’whelms, till upward urg’d, 
The valley to a shining mountain swells, 


‘Fipp’d with a wreath high curling to the sky.” 
Winter, 1. 262 
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The second degree of this figure, is, when inanimate objects. 
are represented as acting with a complete personification of 
character like living creatures; as in the following correct and 
vivid, though solitary instance of ornamented style in the sermons 
of Dr, T. Sherlock: 


* Go to your natural religion, lay before her Mahomet and his disciples 
arrayed in armour and in blood, riding in triumph over the spoils of thousands 
who fell by his victorious sword. Show her the cities which he set in flames, 
the countries which he ravaged and destroyed, and the miserable distress of 
all the inhabitants of the earth. When she has viewed him in this scene, 
carry her into his retirement; show her the prophet’s chamber, his concu- 
bines, and his wives; and let her hear him allege revelation, and a divine com- 
mission, to justify his adultery and his lust. When she is tired with this 
prospect, then show her the blessed Jesus, humble and mcek, doing good to 
all the sons of men; let her see him in his most retired privacies; let her fol- 
low him to the mount, and hear his devotions and supplications to God. Carry 
her to his table, and view his poor fare, and hear his heavenly discourse. Let 
her attend him to the tribunal, and consider the patience with which he en- 
dured the scoffs and reproaches of his enemies; lead her to his cross; let her 
view him in the agony of death, and hear his last prayer for his persecutors, 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do!” When natural re- 
higion has thus viewed both, ask her, which is the prophet of God? But her 
answer we have already had, when she saw part of this scene through the 
eyes of the centurion, who attended at the cross. By him she spoke, and said, 
“* Fruly this man was the son of God !” 


TI’. Sherlock’s sermons, dis. 9, vol. 1st. 


An ode tothe departing year by Coleridge commences with 
this singularly beautiful instance of personification in this dev 
eree: 

* Spirit! who sweepest the wild harp of time, 

It is most hard with an untroubled ear, 

Thy dark inwoven harmonies to hear! 

¥ct, mine eye fixt on hcaven’s unchanging clime, 

Long had I listen’d, free from mortal fear, 

With inward stillness and a bowed mind: 

When lo! far onwards waving on the wind, 

i. saw the skirts of the DEPARTING YEAR! 
Siarting from my silent sadness, 
‘Then, with no unholy madness, 


Ere yet the enter’d cloud forbad my sight, 


¥ rais’d th’ impetuous song and solemnized his flight.” 
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The third and the boldest form of personification is when in- 


animate objects are introduced not only as feeling and acting, 
but alsoas listening and speaking. Although this degree of the fi- 
gure is sometimes the channel of calm and tender sentiment, it 
is generally the language of strong passion; and therefore, when 
it is introduced as the effusion of a mind violently heated and 
agitated, a corresponding tone and glow of eclocution is necessary 
for the proper expression of it. 

In reading or reciting the following lines by Metastasio, 
the utmost tenderness of tone and suavity of manners is requir- 


ed: 


Gentle Zephyr! as you fly, 
If you kiss my fair one’s ear, 
Whisper soft that you’re a sigh, 
But from whose breast she must not hear’ 


Limpid rill! if e’er my love 

Near thy gurgling runnel rove, 
Murmur that from tears you rise, 

But tell her not from whose sad eyes. 


The personification-of Pride, in Pope’s Essay on Man, exem- 
plifies this figure, without calling into action any violent emotion 


of the mind: 


Ask for what end the heav’nly bodies shine, 

Earth for whose use? Pride answers, “ Tis for mince: 
For me kind Nature wakes her genial pow’r, 
Suckles each herb, anu spreads out ev’ry flow’r; 
Annual for me the grape, the rose, renew 

The juice nectareous and the balmy dew; 

For me the mine a thousand treasures brings; 

For me health gushes from a thousand springs; 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise; 

My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.” 


Milton thus describes the powerful and instantaneous effect 
of Eve’s eating the forbidden fruit: 


** So saying, her rash hand, in evil hour, 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d, she eat; 
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Earth felt the wound; and Nature from her seat 
Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of wo, 
That all was lost!” 


Apostrophe isa figure which admits of more animation both 
in language and delivery than mere personification, because the 
object is addressed in the second person as if present. 

The tone of voice to be employed in pronouncing this figure 
is as various as the passions it assumes; but as these passions 
are frequently very vehement, a higher and louder tone of voice 
is generally necessary in the apostrophe, than in that part of the 
subject which precedes it. 

Dr. Akenside, in his proposed inscription for Shakspceare’s 
Monument, exhibits a fine exemplification of apostrophe. 


O youths and virgins! O declining eld! 

O pale misfortune’s slaves! O ye who dwell 
Unknown with humble quiet! Ye who wait 

In courts, or fill the golden seat of kings! 

O sons of sport and pleasure! O thou wretch 
That weep’st for jealous love, er the sore wounds 
Of conscious guilt, or Death’s rapacious hand 
Which left thee void of hope! O ye who roam 

In exile; ye who through th’ embattled field 
Seek bright renown; or who for nobler palms 
Contend, the leaders of a public cause! 
Approach: behold this marble. Know ye not 
The features? Hath not oft his faithful tongue 
Told you the fashion of your own estate, 

The secrets of your bosom? Here then, round 
His monument, with reverence, while ye stand, 
Say to each other; “ This was Shakspeare’s form, 
Who walk’d in every path of human life, 

Felt every passion, and to all mankind 

Doth now, will ever, that experience yield, 





Which his own genius only could acquire.” 


Dr. Wm. Smith commences asermon to the freemasons in 
1778 with a fine apostrophe to liberty. 


“ Liberty, evangelical and social! Jewel of inestimable price! Thou blessing 
of all blessings the first! Wooed and courted by many; won and wedded by 
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few! Ever near us; yet often at a distance fancied! Through all the modes of 
faith by the saint pursued; and in every frame of government by the patriot 
sought! O thou celestial good! or rather, Thou who art the author of all good 
terrestrial and celestial! Supreme architect of the universe! who by our great 
and spiritual master thy son, hast taught us the true way of liberty—the way 
of being free and accepted through him, may I now be enlightened and enli- 
vined by a ray from thee.” 


In all such addresses, the action, countenance, and tones, 
should express an apparent conciousness of the presence of the 
person or object. 


Hyperbole may be stiled the extravagance of figurative lan- 
guage, and consists in magnifying or diminishing an object be- 
yond reality. 

Milton describes the remorse of Satan under this figure: 


“‘ Me miserable! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 

Which way | fly is hell—myself am hell. 
And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 

Still threat’ning to devour me opens wide; 
To which the hell I suffer seemis a heaven.” 


A woman in grief is thus extravagantly described by Lee: 


“ I found her on the floor 
In all the storm of grief, yet beautiful ; 
Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate, 
That, were the world on fire, they might have drown’d 
The wrath of heav’n, and quench’d the mighty ruin.” 


The following hyperbolical description of a man swimming, 
is given by Shakspeare : 


“I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs; he trode the water; 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swol’n that met him: his bold head 

*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 

Himself with his good arths, in lusty strokes 

To th’ shore, that o’er his wave-borne basis bow’d, 

As stooping to receive him.” Tempest, A. 2, S. 1. 
VOL.I1YV. E 
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The absurdity of describing in such turgid language, ‘so fa- 


miliar an action as that of swimming, will be rendered conspi- 
cuous by contrasting Shakspeare’s inflated, with that of Thom- 


son’s simple and natural description of the same act: 














Cheer’d by the milder beam the sprightly youth 
Speeds to the well known pool, whose chrystal depth 
A sandy bottom shows. Awhile he stands 

Gazing the inverted landscape, half afraid 

‘To meditate the blue profound below; 

Then plunges headlong down the arcling flood. 


His ebon tresses, and his rosy cheek, 
Instant emerge ; and through th’ obedient wave, 
At each short breathing by his lip repell’d, 
With arms and legs according well, he makes 
As humour leads, an easy winding path ; 
While, from his polish’d sides a dewy light 
Effuses on the pleas’d spectators round.” 
Summer, |. 1243. 


The tones and action, however, in the reading or recitation of 
these descriptions, ought to be accommodated to the style in 
which they are conveyed. The former with the most boisterous 
energy, the latter with the same calmness and simplicity with 
which nature impels the performance of the action described. 

Climax or amplification bears a striking resemblance to hy- 
perbole, differing from it chiefly in degree. The object of hy- 
perbole is to stimulate imagination, and extend our conception 
beyond the truth ; that of climax, to elevate our ideas of the truth 
itself, by a concatenation of circumstances, ascending one above 
another in importance, and all referring to the same object. In 
reading or reciting a climax, the voice and expression must rise 
with the subject. 

Among the poets, Shakspeare gives frequent specimens of 


this figure: such as, 


“ The cloud-capt tow’rs, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind.” 
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| Dr. W. Smith in his funeral oration on general Montgomery, 
who was slain in the attack made by the Americans upon Que- 
bec, in 1775, introduces the following animated climax: 

















“The magnificent structures raised by the gratitude of mankind to their 
benefactors of old had but a local and temporary use. They were beheld only 
by one people and for a few ages. 


« The heav’n aspiring pyramid, the proud 
Triumphal arch, and all that ere upheld 

’ The worshipp’d name of hoar antiquity, 
Are mould’ring into dust.” 


‘In vain does the way-faring man investigate the tottering ruins for the 
divinity once enshrined there! a scanty receptacle, about six feet in length 
and half the breadth, informs him that it once contained some human dust, 
long since mingled with the common mass. In vain does the prying antiquary 
dwell upon the sculpture, or strive to collect and spell the scattered frag- 
ments of letters. The inscription is gone—long since gone, effaced, oblitera- 
ted! And fruitless were the search through the whole world for the hero’s 
name, if it were not recorded in the orator’s page, and proclaimed by the 
faithful voice of history. 

“ There it shall live, while the smallest vestiges of literature remain upon 
earth—yea, till the final dissolution of things human; nor shall it perish then; 
but being the immediate care of heaven, the great archangel, when he sweeps 
suns and systems from their place, and kindles up their last fires, stretching 
forth his mighty arm, shall pluck the deathless scroll from the devouring con- 
flagration, and give it a place among the archives of eternity.” 

The following singularly sublime passage in the sermon of a 
protestant divine, on the resurrection, affords another brilliant ex- 
emplification of this figure ; and if delivered with proper expres. 
sion of voice, pauses, and gesture, must exhibit aspecimen of per- 
fect elocution: 

“* Twice had the sun gone down upon the earth, and all as yet was quiet at 
the sepulchre. Death held his sceptre over the son of God—still and silent 
the hours passed on*—the rays of the midnight moon gleamed on their helmets 
and on their spears—the enemies of Christ exulted in their success—the hearts 
of his friends were sunk in despondency and in sorrow—the spirits of glory 


waited, in anxious suspense, to behold the event, and wondered at the depth 
of the ways of God! At length the morning star, arising in the east, announced 





——* [was as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause, 
An awful pause! 
Young’s Night Thoughts, Ni, 1. 
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the approach of light—the third day began to dawn upon the world—when, on 
a sudden the earth trembled to its centre, and the powers of heaven were 
shaken—an angel of God descended—the guards shrunk back from the terror 
of his presence, and fell prostrate on the ground—* his countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment white as snow—” he “rolled away the stone from the 
door of the sepulchre and sat upon it!” But, who is this that cometh from the 
tomb, with dyed garments from the bed of death ?” “ He that is glorious in his 
apparel, walking in the greatness of his strength? It is thy prince, O Zion! 
Christians! it is your Lord! He hath trodden the wine-press alone; he hath 
stained his raiment with blood: but now, as the first born from the womb of 
nature, he meets the morning of his resurrection—he arises a conqueror from 
the grave—he returns with blessings from the world of spirits—he brings sal- 
vation to the sons of men! Never did the returning sun usher in a day so 
glorious. It was the jubilee of the universe! The morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy! The father of mercies looked down 
from his throne in the heavens with complacency—he beheld his world resto- 
red—he saw his work that it was good. Then did the desert rejoice ; the face 
of nature was gladdened before him, when the blessings of Tne Erernax 
descended, as the dew of heaven, for the refreshing of the nations!” 

There is perhaps no figure more generally used to enforce 
sentiment than antithesis; and it is frequently adopted by our best 
authors. The pages of Dr. Johnson, Dr. Young, and Mr. Gibbon, 
abound with antitheses. It is in fact a species of witticism, which, 
if conducted with tolerable correctness, cannot fail to please. It 
consists in placing together and contrasting things, essentially 
different or contrary, that they may mutually set off and illus- 
trate each other. 

Few of the figures of rhetoric derive more beauty from a 
proper pronunciation than this; the ear being as much gratified 
by an antithesis or opposite tone of the voice, as the understanding 
is pleased and enlightened by a contrast of thought. In general, 
the proper expression requires a considerable pause to be ob- 
served between each opposing part, which, with a correct em- 
phasis, will sufficiently diversify them to the ear. 

The following extract from Cicero’s second oration against 
Catiline will forcibly exemplify this figure: 

“ If we will but compare doth parties, and weigh the justice and the reasons 
of the one against the other, we shall find how inconsiderable our enemies are, 


and how easy it is to conquer them. For modesty fights on this side and imjnt- 
dence on that; here is purity of manners, there impurity ; here is JSaith, there 
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fraud; here is piety, there wickedness ; here is constancy, there fool-hardiness ; 
here is honour, there infamy ; here is continence, there lust ; here in fine, justice, 
temperance, courage, prudence, and all kinds of virtues are in confederacy, and 
contending with injustice, with luxury, with cowardice, with temerity, and all 
kinds of vices.” 

These are some of the principal figures which elevate and 
ornament sentiment, and which in order to answer the end of 
their creation, and give a forcible expression to it, must be de- 
livered with a justly corresponding energy of elocution accord- 
ing to their distinct nature. Instructions however, with respect 
to that expression, can be but very imperfectly conveyed through 
the medium of written language. To be correctly taught they 
must be exemplified. As it would be a vain undertaking for a 
painter to draw an accurate likeness of an individual whom he 
had never seen, without contemplating the form and assemblage 
of his features, and the peculiar expression of his countenance, 
so the mere deseription or theoretical communication of the laws 
and powers of oratory can never teach the art of speaking, unless 
the eye and the ear are at the same time instructed. 

I shall conclude this lecture with a specimen of eloquent 
composition, as brilliant in imagery, as correct in style, and as re- 
fined in sentiment, as can be found in any language; and dicta- 
ted by a man as remarkable for the point and power of his pen, 
as for the profligacy of his principles, and the infamy of his life. 
I mean the late Thomas Paine, author of several political pub- 





lications, during the revolutionary war, and of several insolent and 
blasphemous attacks upon Christianity, since its termination. In 
the Pennsylvania Magazine for March 1775, he published the fol- 
lowing just and animated reflections on the life and death of 
lord Clive: 

* Ah! the tale is told! The scene is ended, and the curtain falls! As an 





emblem of the vanity of all earthly pomp, let his monument be a globe; but, 
be that globe a bubble ; let his effigy be a man walking round it in his sleep; 
and let Fame, in the character of Shadow, inscribe his honours on the air. 

I view him but as yesterday on the burning plains of Plasey, doubtful of life, 
of health, of victory; I see him in the instant when “ to de or not to be,” were 
equal chances to the human eye. To be a lord or a slave—to return loaded 
with the spoils or remain mingled with the dust of India. Did necessity always 
justify the severity of a conqueror, the rude tongue of Censure would be silent ; 
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and however painfully he might look back an scenes of horror, the pensive re- 
flection would not alarm him. Though his feelings suffered, his conscience 
would be acquitted. The sad remembrance would move serenely, and leave the 
mind without a wound. But oh, India! thou loud proclaimer of European cruel- 
ties, thou bloody monument of unnecessary deaths, be tender in the day of in- 
quiry, and show a christian world thou canst suffer and forgive ! 

« Departed from India, and loaded with the plunder, I see him doubling 
the Cape, and looking wishfully to Europe. I see him meditating on years of 
pleasure, and gratifying his ambition with expected honours. I see his arrival 
pompously announced in every newspaper, his eager eye rambling through 
the crowd in quest of homage, and his ear listening lest an applause should 
escape him. Happily for him he arrived before his fame ; and the short interval 
was a time of rest. From the crowd I follow him to the court; Il see him en- 
veloped in the sunshine of sovereign favour, rivalling the great in honours, 
the proud in splendour, and the rich in wealth. From the courtI trace him to 
the country: his equipage moves like a camp; every village bell proclaims 
his coming; the wondering peasants admire his pomp, and his heart runs 
over with joy. 

“ But, alas! not satisfied with uncountable thousands, I accompany him 
again to India—I mark the variety of countenances which appear at his land- 
ing. Confusion spreads the news. Every passion seems alarmed. The wailing 
widow, the crying orphan, and the childless parent, remember and lament; the 
rival nabobs court his favour; the rich dread his power ; and the poor his se- 
verity. Fear and Terror march like pioneers before his camp ; Murder and 
Rapine accompany it; Famine and Wretchedness follow in the rear!”— 


In my next lecture, which will complete my proposed course, 
I shall state to you the different divisions of a regularly composed 
oration; with illustrations of its most essential and prominent 
parts, from some of our most celebrated forensic and didactic 
writers. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


In the daily details of life, whatever combines economy with elegance is 
of most desirable acquisition. In the perusal of those foreign journals which 


are dedicated to the discoveries of philosophy, or the progress and improve- 
ment of the useful or elegant arts, we find many articles which may be very 
profitably perused on this side of the Atlantic. These we shall make it a car- 
dinal point of duty to select and preserve with the greatest care in this Journal. 
Many a housekeeper, and all the /ady Bountifuls of our fine and fruitful coun- 


try will, after perusing the ensuing paper, adopt its suggestions. 
EpITor. 


A cheap method of preserving fruit without sugar, for domestic uses, or sea stores, 
by Mr. Thomas Saddington, No. 73, Lower Thomas Street.* 
SIR, 

I sHaLx be much obliged to you to lay before the Society of Arts 
the enclosed communication, and a box containing the following 
fruits in bottles, preserved without sugar,namely apricots, goose- 
berries, green currants, raspberries, cherries, Orlean’s plums, 
eggplums, gages, damsons and Siberian crabs. I have also sent 
some fresh English rhubarb plant, preserved in a similarmanner. 
The same mode is applicable to other English fruits, as cranber- 
ries, barberries and many more. This manner of preserving fruit 
will be found particularly useful on shipboard for sea stores, as 
the fruit is not likely to be injured by the motion of the ship, 
when the bottles are laid down on their sides and the corks kept 
moist by the liquor, but on the contrary, will keep well, even in 
hot climates. 

The cheapness of the process will render it deserving of the 
attention ofall families from the highest to the lowest ranks of so- 
ciety. Ifthe instructions I have sent are well attended to, I 
have no doubt that whoever tries my method will find it to an- 


swer his expectation. 
Iam, &c. 


3.8 


A new method to preserve various sorts of garden and orchard fruits, without su- 
gar. 
The general utility, as well as luxurious benefit, arising from 


the fruit produced by our gardens and orchards, is well known 





* Five guineas were voted by the Society of Arts to Mr. S. for this invention. 
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and acknowledged at the festive board of every family ; nor is 
this utility and benefit less manifested by a desire of many per- 
sons to preserve them for culinary purposes in the more un- 
bountiful season of the year; and I am well persuaded that this 
commendable desire would be greatly extended in most families 
was it not attended with so much expense as is generally the 
case by preserving fruit in the common mode with sugar, this 
article chiefly constituting the basis by which it is effected. In 
addition to the expense of sugar, which is frequently urged as 
areason for not preserving, there are other objections to the 
method, and what I am about to mention cannot be considered 
as the least, namely, the great uncertainty of success, occasion- 
ed by the strong fermentable qualities contained in many sorts 
of fruit. It may be said by some that fruit may be preserved for 
a length of time without sugar by the ordinary mode of bak- 
ing or boiling, and being closely stopped up, to which asser- 
tion I freely assent; but even this method is frequently attended 
with uncertainty, for if the cork or other means used for keep- 
ing the external air out of the vessel becomes dry, or from any 
other cause the atmospheric air exchanges place with what is 
impregnated by the fruit, it soon becomes mouldy and unfit for 
use. 

From these considerations, and a desire of preserving fruits 
at a trifling expense, I have made various experiments of doing 
it without sugar, and at the same time with a certainty of their 
retaining all those agreeable flavours which they naturally pos- 
sess; and it is highly probable that they will keep perfectly good 
for two or three years, or even a longer period, in any hot cli- 
mate, by which it appears to become a valuable store for ship- 
ping or exportation, as I have exposed them to the action of the 
meridian sun in an upper room, during the whole of the sum- 
mer, after they have been so preserved (being done in 1806). I 
have now the pleasure of laying before the socicty specimens 
of the fruit alluded to. 


PROCESS. 


The bottles I chiefly use for small fruit, such as gooseberries, 


currants, cherries and raspberries are selected from the widest 
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necked of those used for wine or porter, as they are procured ata 
much cheaper rate than what are generally called gooseberry bot- 
tles. Having them properly cleaned and the fruit ready picked, 
which should not be too ripe, fill such of them as you intend doing 
at one time, as full as they will hold so as to admit the cork going 
in, frequently shaking the fruit down while filling. When done, 
fit the corks to each bottle, and stick them lightly in so as to be 
easily taken out when the fruit is sufficiently scalded, which 
may be done either in a copper, or large kettle or saucepan 
over the fire, first putting a coarse cloth of any sort at the bot- 
tom to prevent the heat of the fire from cracking the bottles: 
then fill the copper, or kettle with cold water, sufficiently high 
for the bottles to be nearly up to the top in it; put them in side- 
ways to expel the air contained in the cavity under the bottom 
of the bottle; then light the fire if the copper is used, taking 
care that the bottles do not touch the bottom or sides, which 
will endanger their bursting; and increase the heat gradually 
until it comes to about one hundred and sixty or one hun- 
dred and seventy degrees, by a brewing thermometer, which 
generally requires about three-quarters of an hour. For want 
of such an instrument, it may be very well managed by judging 
of the degree of heat by the finger, which may be known by the 
water feeling very hot but not so as to scald it. If the water 
should be too hot, a little cold may be added to keep it of a 
proper temperature, or the fire may be slackened. When it 
arrives at a sufficient degree of heat it must be kept at the same 
for about half an hour longer, which will at all times be quite 
enough, as a longer time or a greater heat will crack the fruit. 

During the time the bottles are increasing in heat, a tea 
kettle full of water must be got ready to boil as soon as the 
fruit is sufficiently done. If one fire only is used the kettle con- 
taining the bottles must be removed half off the fire, when it is 
at the full heat required, to make room for boiling the water in 
the tea kettle. As soon as the fruit is properly scalded, and 
the water boiling, take the bottles out of the water one at a time, 
and fill them within an inch of the cork with the boiling water 
out of the tea kettle. Cork them down immediately, doing it 
gently, but very tight, by squeezing the cork in, but you must 
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not shake them by driving the cork, as that will endanger the 
bursting of the bottles with the hot water; when they are cork- 
ed, lay them down on their side, as by this means the cork keeps 
swelled and prevents the air escaping: let them lie until cold, 
when they may be removed to any convenient place of keeping, 
always observing to let them lie on their side until wanted for 
use. During the first month or two after they are bottled, it 
will be necessary to turn the bottles a little round, once or twice 
in a week, to prevent the fermentation that will arise on some 
fruits, from forming into a crust, by which proper attention the 
fruit will be kept moist with the water, and no mould will ever 
take place. It will also be proper to turn the bottles a little 
round once or twice in a month afterwards. Having laid down 
the method of preserving fruit without sugar in as clear and 
concise a manner as possible, I will recapitulate the whole ina 
few words which may be easily remembered by any person. Fill 
the bottles quite full with fruite-put the corks in loosely—let 
them be put into a kettle of water—increase the heat to scald- 
ing for about three-quarters of an hour, when of a proper de- 
gree, keep it at the same half an hour longer—fill up with boiling 
water—cork down tight—lay them on their side until wanted 
for use. 

It may be said as an additional reason, as well as cheapness, 
for using wine or porter bottles instead of gooseberry, that there 
is a difficulty of obtaining them, even at any price, in some parts 
of the country; and indeed they are equally useful for small 
fruit, and answer the purpose quite as well, excepting the little 
inconvenience of getting the fruit out when wanted for use, which 
may be easily done by first pouring out all the liquor into a ba- 
sin, or any other vessel, and then with a bit of bent wire, or 
small iron meat-skewer the fruit may be raked out. Some of 
the liquor first poured off serves to put into pies, tarts, or pud- 
dings, instead of water, as it is strongly impregnated with the 
virtues of the fruit, and the remainder may be boiled up with a 
little sugar, which makes a very rich and agreeable sirup. 

In confirmation of the foregoing assertions I now produce 
twenty-four bottles, as samples, containing twelve different sorts 
of fruit, namely, apricots, rhubarb, gooseberries, currants, rasp- 
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berries, cherries, plums, Orlean plums, egg plums; damsons, 
Siberian crabs*, and green-gages, which have all been preserv- 
ed in the manner above described. 

In order to diversify the degree of heat and time of continu- 
ance over the fire, I have done some in one hundred and ninety 
degrees, and continued them in it for three quarters of an hour; 
from which experiments it is evident that the heat is too power- 
ful and the time too long, as the fruit by the degree and continu- 
ance is reduced nearly to a pulp. 

In the summer of 1807,I preserved ninety-five bottles of fruit, 
the expense of which, exclusive of bottles and corks, was one 
pound, nine shillings, and five pence half-penny, but having some 
fruit it will not be right to judge them at a higher rate than 
one pound nine shillings; and allowing five shillings, for the extra 
coals consumed in consequence of my not having a conveniency 
of doing more than seven or eight at atime, and they being done 
at fourteen different times, it will amount to one pound fourteen 
shillings; the average cost of which is nearly four pence half-pen- 
ny per bottle, exclusive of the trouble of attending them. But if we 
estimate their value in the winter reason at one shilling the bot- 
tle, this being in general as low or lower than the market price, 
they will produce four pounds fifteen shillings; but losing one 
bottle by accident, reduces it to four pounds fourteen shillings, 
leaving a nett profit of three pounds, on ninety-four bottles, be- 
ing a clear gain of nearly two hundred per cent. 

Another great advantage resulting from this statement will 
appear by making it an article of store for shipping or exporta- 
tion; and I shall submit a few ideas tending to promote such a 
beneficial object by doing it inlarge quantities, for which pur- 
pose sufficiently extensive premises must be fitted up, witha 
proper number of shelves, one above another, at a distance of 
about five inches. 

The vessel for scalding the fruit in should be a long wooden 
trough of six, eight, or ten feet in length, two or three in breadth, 





* Apples and Pears may be done for shipping, &c, 
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and one in depth, fitted with laths across to beat the bottles up- 
right, and from falling against one another; this trough of 1 wa- 
ter to have the heat communicated to it by steam, through a. 
Pipe from a closed boiler at alittle distance. The boiling watery _ 
wanted to fill the bottles with, may be conveyed through a pipe 
and cock over the trough, by which arrangement, many hun- 
dreds of bottles might be done in a short time. It may be pru-_ f 
dent to observe that this idea is only speculative, not having been» 
actually practised, but at the same time seems to carry withit a 
great probability of success and is worthy the experiment. | 
It remains now that I state some reasonable object for trou-_ 
bling the society, whom I have taken the liberty to address with 
these communications. The first is a desire of publicity, sanc- 
tioned by their investigation of the experiments made for pre- 
serving fruit without sugar, thereby lessening the expense at- 
tending an object of so much public benefit and utility. The se- | 
cond arises from a personal or, private consideration ; but on this 
subject I shall only observe that I wish to throw myself entirely 
- on that protection which has ever characterised the liberality of 
the society; and that I shall feel highly honoured, if they con- 
eeive what I have communicated deserving any mark of their 





favour. 
I am gentlemen, &c. T. 5S, 








AMERICAN SCENERY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE YELLOW SPRINGS, 


In Pennsylvania. 


Or the various watering places and rural retreats which in- 
vite the languid, the listless, or the laborious citizen to invigorate 
his system, to relax from the fatigues of business, or to restore 
his declining health, none certainly combines so many advanta- 
ges as this delightful spot. Its proximity to the city, the salubri- 
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ty of the air, the purity of the water, the coldness and clearness 
of the bath, the fertility of the soil, and the variegated scenery 
which surrounds it, all conspire to charm the senses, and to 
sooth, and exhilarate the mind. 

The distance of the Yellow Springs from the city of Phila- 
delphia is about thirty-two miles, in a north-west direction; and 
they derive their name from the ferruginous sediment which 
collects at the bottom of the baths and drinking springs, the 
quality of which is found, by a chemical analysis, to belong to 
that class which are called simple carbonated chalybeates, or 
water in which iron is held in soiution by the carbonic acid gas. 
Some of the tests applied have exhibited a small proportion of 
limestone. It.operates very powerfully as a diuretic and cathar- 
tic, and sometimes at first, on weak stomachs, as an emetic: it is 
extremely light, and may be drunk in almost any quantity, with- 
out oppressing the stomach: it creates an eager appetite, and is 
very agreeable to the palate. 

The Yellow Springs are in the township of Pikeland and 
county of Chester. The place was first settled and the mineral 
springs discovered in 1743. In 1745 they were visited by the 
citizens of the metropolis, and have ever since been gradually 
more and more frequented during the summer season. 

The farm in which they rise, having never yet been in the 
possession of a person of taste and fortune, is still in a rude, 
unimproved state. Every charm with which Nature could em- 
bellish it is liberally bestowed. The singularly beautiful undu- 
lation of the grounds, exhibits a luxuriant variety of picturesque 
scenery, not to be surpassed either by the romantic wilds of 
Switzerland, or the diversified and enchanting vales of Italy or 
France. 

This seat of heaith, hilarity, and rural elegance is surround- 
ed ata distance by forest crowned mountains, 


“ Majestic woods of every vigorous green 
Stage above stage high waving o’er the hills; 
And to the far horizon wide diffused, 

A boundless, deep immensity of shade:” 


while the eye is in every direction delighted, within the circum- 
ference of a smaller circle, with highly cultivated farms, large 
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and commodious houses, hanging, as it were, upon the declivi- 
ties of mountains, or seated in the midst of verdant dells, “ look- 
ing tranquillity.” These with the various tints of vivid green, 
interspersed with rich and diversified fields of grain—the silvery 
buckwheat, golden rye, and glittering ranks of corn—with nume- 
rous flocks and herds browsing the sun-clad hills, or ruminating 
beneath umbrageous trees, form a perfection of landscape 
calculated to gratify the most fastidious taste, and to amuse and 
charm the most capricious and glowing imagination. 

Were the efforts of Art combined with those of Nature, and 
regulated by the dictates of an improved taste, this highly fa- 
voured place would burst upon the enraptured traveller with all 
the potent charms of magic or enchantment. The bath which 
is most inviting and consequently most used, is situated ina 
beautiful vale opposite to, and about two hundred and twenty 
feet from,the mansion house, atthe extremity of a grove of lofty 
beach trees: near it is the chalybeate spring, perpetually flowing 
from a rock into a white marble reservoir: there is connected with 
the above mentioned, another plunging and one shower bath. In an 
adjoining meadow there is also another plunging bath and chaly- 
beate spring, rather more highly impregnated than the other. 

The transparent bath is surrounded by a stone wall twelve feet 
high; the bath itself being eight and a half feet square, and four feet 
nine inches deep: the bottom of fine blue gravel, through which, in 
a variety of places, the rising of the spring is visible. 

The principal house for the accommodation of visitors is a frame 
building one hundred and six feet in length, and thirty six in breadth, 
erected on the side of a mountain, in a north east direction from the 
mansion house, and distant from it about one hundred and twenty 
yards; the upper story is divided into ten small rooms, and the lower 
focr into a central dining room, sixty by twenty six-feet, with a hand- 
some parlour at one end, and two bed rooms at the other: under- 
neath are kitchens and a billiard room; along the whole front of the 
middle story is a portico nine feet wide. « This large building was 
erected for and occupied as a military hospital during the revolu- 
tionary war; it has since been plastered and rendered a comfortable 
dwelling. 
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. The prefixed view was taken from the upper part of the moun- 
- tain, on the side and near the base of which this house stands; the 
’ roof and upper story are seen: the house on the right hand is the 
y old mansion house, opposite to which are the grove and bath; and 
the buildings between the two houses are stables; that in the mea- 


x dow and in front of the long house is a bathing house. Pickering 

e creek runs through the meadows in front of both houses. 

d It is remarkable that on this Farm which consists of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, there are seven mineral springs, all chalybeate, 

d and nearly of the same strength; and that no others have been dis- 

> covered in the county. The hills surrounding the spring's now in use 

ll are chiefly of granite, in a great variety of combinations ; the princi- 


h pal are felt-spar and quartz, interspersed with mica, and small parti- 
a cles of fibrous schorl. | 

y The diseases immediately affected by this water, itbeing a pow- 
y erful tonic, are rheumatic and nervous affections, palsy, hysteria, _ 








o epilepsy, obstructions of the liver and spleen, and all complaints 
h which are accompanied with general languor and debility. 
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in MR. BURKE’S IMITATORS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

ne 

‘ As the season is now advancing when the sun, moon, stars 
i and comets are to undergo an annual levy to contribute their re- 
ty spective quotas towards the embellishment of our country’s ho- 
os nour, it may not be improper to indulge in a few reflections on 
" an occasion so illustrious. The anniversary of our national exis- 
mi tence is usually celebrated with all the splendor that the solar 
= system can confer, when nicely wrought up into metaphors. I 
ln beg leave to declare in the outset that I have no objection to a 
bas revival of the “decree of Augustus Cesar that all the world 
sle shall be taxed,” if the revenue can be appropriated to purposes 


so laudable. If the solar system is capable either by metaphor, 
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or otherwise of adding any thing to our national dignity, imperi- 
ous necessity demands such asubsidy. This license is the more 
indispensable as the emperor of France is about appropriating 
the planet we inhabit to his own exclusive enjoyment. Itisa 
well known maxim of common law, that he who takes the free- 
hold is fairly entitled to the emblements. As his imperial ma- 
Jesty therefore claims the earth in fee simple, all metaphors, si- 
milies, images and allusions derived from earth may fairly be 
considered in the light of emblements and do of right appertain un- 
to the owner. Tothis cause I impute the strong partiality of our 
anniversary orators to resort to celestial bodies to bespangle their 
panegyrics. As his imperial majesty has never laid perpetual 
claim to the celestial regions, or has never taken possession of 
them, our orators may exercise acustom, which as Blackstone 
informs us was recognized by common law, that authorised pau- 
pers to glean on the premises. 

As this is the season for the resuscitation of such metaphors, 
I think it proper to make a few remarks on that species of com- 
position. First I beg leave to enter a complaipt, in behalf of 
Edmund Burke, that whatever licences our orators and others 
think proper to take with “ bodies celestial” they have no right 
to consider Mr. Burke as one of that number. These gentle- 
men, however, regard his page as common property as the fir- 
mament, and borrow from him with the same prodigality; nay 
what is more inexcusable they take his very words and divert 
them from their original purpose. Burke inveighs against the 
administration of his country, and our orators make him guilty 
of treason by inveighing against the country itself. Burke more- 
over applauds a government consisting of king, lords and com- 
mons; our orators make him utter identicaily the same pane- 
eyrics on a government purely republican. Burke testifies in 
rich and gorgeous language his detestation of the French revo- 
lution; our orators have caused him to pour the same philippics 
on those who have opposed that revolution. Burke laments the 
misery and oppression which his fellow subjects in India suffer; 
our orators compel him to speak the same language of the suf- 
ferings of his fellow subjects at home. Thus Burke is made in- 
consistent with himself both in his invectives and panegyrics. 
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Now, unless those gentlemen, ‘who. have made such liberal use 
of his language, can produce a letter of attorney under the hand 
and seal of the orator, specially empowering them to utter re- 
cantations in his behalf, and confirming every thing that they do, 
I must think his reputation very unsafe in their hands. 
Probably no man has done more injury, though unintention- 
ally, to the taste of American youth than this celebrated writer. 
He throws over his subject a metaphoric veil, rich, and sparkling 
with every variegated brilliance. In whatever he did he was 
redundant. His speeches, his writings, and, if biography 
speak true, his conversation, all bear the same characteristic 
exuberance. The point he labours to establish is fairly lost 
amidst a deluge of superior wisdom. When we read his par- 
liamentary speeches, and compare them with the motion that he 
advocates, or opposes, we can but be astonished that so trivial a 
cause should move such a mass of intellect. Dr. Goldsmith, 
that nice and acute discerner of character, alluded to this in the 
following lines, 











“ Who too deep for his hearers still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing while they thought of dining.” 


This rendered him so unqualified to manage thc impeach. 
ment against Warren Hastings. The lord chancellor restricted 
the debates of the managers with the punctilious nicety of a 
special pleader. Burke, whose mind was warmed by thé suf- 
ferings of India, could not endure such severity of discipline ; he 
struggled for enlargement, and his constitutional irritability, shar- 
pened by opposition, produced those frequent and intemperate 
sallies of passion of which his more phlegmatic opponents never 
failed to reap the advantage. With the pen he was alike un- 
eontrollable. His letter in which he has delivered down the 
name of Bedford to indignant posterity, is a composition entire- 
ly of this cast. No one remembers the attack made upon him 
in the house of lords when he reads the justification of Burke. 
It was thus the fate of this man to be above the subject which 
he handled, and of him it may be said in the language ef Dr. 
Young, with more truth than poetry, that he 
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“ Resembled ocean into tempest wrought 
F To waft a feather or to drown a fly.” 


An imagination so active, and governed by a sensibility as ar- : 
dent, delighted to holda dangerous career. Many of us remember 
that when his reflections on the French revolution were first 
ushered into the world, men of sober temperature pronounced 
them the ravings of insanity. Amidst the acclamations and ad- 
miring plaudits of millions, he had the courage to stand alone 
in his censure, and his warning voice was almost literally “the 
voice of onc crying in the wilderness.” Subsequent events stamp- 
ed this insanity with an authenticity next to revelation. Cha- 
racters of this kind “are a law unto themselves.”’ The mind of 
the reader is full of Burke, and the gorgeous drapery of his lan- 
guage reminds him of a criticism of Charles lox no less elegant 
than just, that “his metaphors were more his foils than his or- 
naments.” Souls combining such rare and wonderful qualities 


are scarcely fitted by nature for any situation. As politicians they ' 
are dangerous; their large and expansive views of the subject 
cannot bear the minuteness of detail, difficulties insurmountable . 
appear to them diminished to the size of cobwebs, and are rather . 
incentives to persevere than obstacles to confront. This will . 
explain the cause of Burke’s long and unprofitable labour in the . 
government of the Indies. Contrasting the free and happy nature © 
of the government at home, with the tyranny and oppression fc 
which his fellow subjects suffered abroad, he adopted the quix- © 
otic idea of securing to them all the blessings of the English m 
constitution. This was a subject on which his fancy so delight- fo 
ed to dwell that he would probably, had the occasion required ty 
it, have died on the scaffold a martyr to the illusion. Visionary . 
as this scheme undoubtedly was, it gave rise to specimens of elo- 

quence that would not have disgraced the proudest days of th 
Greece and Rome. It evaporated, where it began, in the effu- as 
sions of imagination, and remains to this day a noble record ~ 
of genius and of benevolence, and of nothing else. Burke was " 
at last furnished with an opponent mighty enough for his genius oie 
to encounter, and that was the French revolution. This engros- a 


sed the mind of Burke, condensed all his powers, and invigora- 
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ted all his faculties. Never was such a giant of enormity grap- 
pled by so powerful an opponent. The civilized world beheld 
the contest with amazement, while the hoary veteran instead 
of being exhausted, was renovated in every struggle. The is- 
sue is well known—thetomb of Burke breathesa solemn warning 
to nations still by the blessing of heaven independent. It is dif- 
ficult for the mine of man to conceive of a situation more try- 
ing to the fortitude than, was Mr. Burke’s, on the discussion of 
the Quebec bill in parliament. For twenty-five years he had been 
the most confidential friend of Mr. Fox, and had neyer seriously 
differed with him onany subject but that ofthe French revolution. 
Burke had been regarded as the venerable champion of liberty, 
and it was the universal belief at that time that the revolution in 
France was auspicious to its promulgation. Mr. Fox joined in 
an admiration so prevalent, and it was opposed by Edmund Burke. 
The honours of a long life, the well earned laurels of many har- 
dy battles for liberty, were staked on the issue of the contest. 
Igneminy seemed the only retreat for the head gray with ho- 
nour. From the ministerial side of the house Burke derived no 
support: from his former confederates and friends he encoun- 








tered the warmest opposition. Mr. Fox advanced to the argu- 
ment, supported by a popularity formidable enough to confound 
every hostile effort. This “ was a scene for Burke to act in’”—he 
fought and conquered. Now it may, with emphasis, be demand- 
ed how would Burke have appeared to posterity, if the French 
revolution had not furnished him with an object large enough 
for his genius to encounter! He would have been in all probabili- 
ty considered as a visionary, as a man whose ardent habits dis- 
qualified him for the sober office of a legislator. 

I have been thus minute in delineating some of the points in 
the character of this wonderful man, to caution young men 
against tampering lightly with his manes, to convince them 
that something further is required before they can inhale the 
true spirit of Burke than a servile imitation of his metaphors on- 
ly—to show them that they must Le endowed by nature with minds 
of congenial vastness before they rashly adopt him as a model. 
This excessive propensity to illustration, this haroltry ofmetaphor, 
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the predominant foible of the day, corrupt the purity of style and 
impair the energy of language. Composition, and more espcial- 
ly an orator’s composition, is made a cluster of glittering con- 
ceits. It cannot too frequently be repeated to a young man that 
it is one of his first duties to accustom himself to plain and 
perspicuous phraseology. Youth is naturally prone to ornament, 
and there is no apprehension that he will ever fastidiously reject 
a temptation so strong. The heads of universities are officially 
bound to repress this rage for ornament, and many of them are 
highly censurable for affording it so much of their patronage. 
Chief justice Jay was amodel of just phraseology. He is never 
redundant: he is never ostentatiously brilliant, but his thoughts 
are strongly and concisely conveyed with a tempered gravity of 
dialect. Any one who has the curiosity to examine the style of 
the chief justice may consult the second vol. of Dallas’s Reports, 
page 419, where he will find a very admirable specimen of the 
manly eloquence of this great man. He will likewise discover 
in the argument of judge Wilson, in the same case,a sample of 
brilliant conceit, much learning and very little sense. The chief 
justice advances to the point, clears away the sophistical rubbish, 
and conviction follows every step. His confederate struts “ about 
it and about it,” displays his peacock splendor at every turn, 
pauses to arrest our admiration, and then triumphantly stalks off 
with all his brilliancy of plumage erected. He achieved no- 
thing, and attempted to achieve nothing in the argument, with 
great gravity he states what the question is not, and then leaves 
the point undiscussed and undecided. Such are the consequen- 
ees of indulging this rage of illustration. The fancy collects and 
arranges amass of brilliant materials, and after the work is done, 
we find to our astonishment we have prepared no argument to 


be illustrated, 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A RIDE TO NIAGARA. 


Mr. OLpscHuoo., 


Finding myself at Williamsport, in Lycoming county, about the beginning 
of May, 1809, and having a month to spare, I determined to take a ride to the 
Falls of Niagara. I had visited the Genesee country and the Falls of Genesee 
in the year 1796, but notwithstanding the four years’ exertions of captain Wil- 
liamson, the Genesee was at that time almost a wilderness, and I was not 
tempted to go further westward than the mouth of the river. It is now a very 
populous and well cultivated country, considering the short period of its set- 
tlement, and every year lessens the inconveniences attending so interesting a 











jaunt. Travellers, who, like myself, ride post through a country, have seldom 
much accurate information to give: but as I think the tour will yearly become 
more fashionable, because it deserves to become so, I send you the observa- 
tions that occurred to me on the route. Even the designation of stages and the 
names of taverns, will not be without their use to persons in this state, who 
have leisure and curiosity to visit an object so remarkable as N ilagara Falls. 
At any rate, the following notes will forma tolerable register of the present 
state of the country. I wish we had such, imperfect as it is, of every part of 





the United States. TS. 


ITINERARY. 


I setout from Williamsport on Saturday the sixth of May, 
1809, in the afternoon, and went to (14 miles) Reynolds’s, a good 
tavern. Here the tolerable road ends. 

15* Sunday 7th, to Higley’s at the block house, along a 
villainous road, nearly impassable for a pleasure carriage. 

10 To Bloss’s at Peters’s Camp: a very bad road through a 
very improvable country. Iron ore and bituminous coal found 
within a mile and a half of his house: the iron ore not rich, nor 
the vein of coal thick. A miserable habitation, but civil people. 

9 To Jenyns’s: a house to bait at only. 





* The figures at the beginning of the paragraphs denote the number of 
miles from the place mentioned in the preceding, to that in the paragraph at 
which the figure is placed. 
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10 To widow Berry’s: ‘tolerable accommodation. The bot- | ‘ 
tom lands of the Tioga* are almost all of them in the incipient i 
’ stage of improvement. They are as yet chiefly settled by half d 
share intruders, who are gradually becoming tired of their ille- ~ 
gal and precarious title. The flats are not wide, but the land is al 
very rich.. a 
8 Monday, may eighth, crossed the Tioga and the Canisteo 
or Canister, to judge Linby’s, about a mile over the state line: to 
: at the state line the road, from being execrable through Penn- oii 
7 sylvania, from Reynolds’s,(I may indeed say from Williamsport, hi 
4 considering the frequent crossings of Lycoming Creek) to the et 
boundary line of the state, becomes suddenly pleasant and good. fir 
| I do not now recollect how many times a traveller has to pass Ly- lic 
coming Creek, and Trout Run, and the ‘Tioga, and the Canister sal 
in the last fifty miles; but there cannot be less than between act 
forty and fifty fordings altogether ; I believe the latter number ans 
is nearest the truth. And yet the greater part of the road passes the 
through or in sight of very good land. Between Reynolds’s and at 
j judge Linby’s, I met with no hay. Ne 
12 To Irwin’s at the painted post: through.a good country, dis 
along a good road, to a tolerable tavern. hit 
12 To doctor Falkner’s, who keeps tavern at Mud Creek. per 
He is the president judge of the court of common pleas of Steu- the 
| ben county. The judges of common pleas in Newyork state re- oil 
ceive ho salary: they are allowed some trifling bench fees, not the 
worth their acceptance, and seldom inquired after. The courts roat 
sit three times a year. The judges ofthe supreme court attend 
(singly) to hold circuit or nisi prius court twice a year. The ond 
° I wish we had preserved more of the old Indian appellations. The head of ii 
Tioga was Cutcutticanay. The Indian name of Delaware was Mackerick Kitton; “~— 
it is so called in the first purchase deed of fifteenth July, 1682. Schuylkill was tave 
Manaiunk. In another deed of same date, the islands in the Delaware within that EXCE 
purchase, were Mactinnicunk, Sepassinks, and Ouctons. The names otf Nesha- Ter 
minck and Pemapecka, are preserved. Chester Creek was Mackopanackhan. part 
Duck Creek, in Chester County, was Quinquingus. sock 
The Genesee River is the Chénésed6. The gut called in that country Je- 1 
rundagut is Etiténantdqidt. The Indians of that country lay the emphasis on Abou 


the last syllable. 
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court of common pleas lasts about six days: probably a lawyer 





t as the president, with a decent salary, would abridge this two 
f days, end save the time, the trouble, and the expense of the 
4 suitors, at least to the amount of one-third. The attornies (four ) 
, at present) usually reside at Bath. There are from forty to fifty 
suits brought‘to a term. 
. 6 To Bath, to William Spring’s tavern. This is the county / 
, town of Steuben. It was the scene of the Genesee speculations | 
4 so much encouraged by captain Williamson. It is situated in a | 
4 high cold climate; almost surrounded by mountains; on a mea- | 
Mo gre, barren, siliceous soil. It contains even now, although the 
. first town built by and the favourite residence of captain Wil- 
: liamson, but thirty houses. Captain Williamson’s old house, a 
sl mile before you reach Bath, with eight hundred and forty-six 
im acres of land, four hundred of which were cleared and improved, 
ol and sixty of them meadow, sold lately to a Mr. Hopkins for nine 
-§ thousand dollars. The buildings alone cost captain Williamson 
id at least fifteen thousand. Goods are purchased here chiefly from 
Newyork, which, as a market, is upon the average about one- 
Y> sixteenth cheaper than Philadelphia. The price of carriage 
hither is about the same, viz. two dollars and twenty-five cents 
k. per hundred weight; but the road to and from Newyork is much 
:” the best. I staid here on business part of Tuesday, May ninth, 
-” and in the afternoon went on to Terples’s (twenty miles). He is 
me the sheriff of the county, and keeps a tolerable tavern. Very bad 
ts road from Bath hither. 
id Wednesday ninth, rain. In the afternoon to Rice’s (eleven 
he and a half miles) at Snell’s town, nicknamed Pen Yang, from 
ax its being originally settled by Pennamites and Yankees in about 
hal equal proportions. This is a poor place and a very middling 
Fig tavern. It is on the outlet of the Crooked Lake where there is an 
hat excellent mill-seat. I heard of limestone about nine miles from 
sha- Terples’s near to the bank of the Seneca Lake, but I saw not a 
7 particle of that stone on the whole road from the mouth of Loyal- 


sock till I came here: an extent of ninety-four miles. 
Thursday May 11. To Powel’s at Geneva (fifteen miles). 


°°" | About one hundred houses; a place of much trade. A delight- 
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ful street on the bank of the lake: the houses of frame, well 
painted, clean, cheerful, with a full view of this charming lake 
in front. Geneva is built on limestone, which I suspect extends 
all the way up the Seneca Lake to Catharine’s Town, if not in 
a continuous stratum, in hills and nodules. Powel’s tavern was 
built by captain Williamson. It might be kept cleaner and neat- 
er than it is. I guessed it at fifty feet square withinside. I in- 
quired of Powel, if there had been any appearance of plaster 
of paris remarked in his neighbourhood, or in any part of the 
Genesee country: he said he had never heard of any, unless a 
substance like alabaster which had been suspected for plaster, 
about nine miles off. Instead, therefore, of going the direct 
turnpike road to Canandaigua, (pronounced Canadarque) six- 
teen miles, I went the Sulphur-spring road. 

9 To Sterne’s tavern: walked to Dickson’s mill and house, 
about half a mile off on the opposite side of the road, and found 
a well that had been partly dug and abandoned, in which I dug 
out some specimens of good genuine gypsum, too decidedly 
marked to be mistaken. I could see none on the surface. 

81 To Powel’s at the Sulphur-springs. This is the brother 
of Powel at Geneva, a civil obliging man. The place is dreary, 
but the house large, though unfinished. It was intended as a 
kind of watering place, and no doubt the spring would have an 
excellent effect in cutaneous disorders, in diabetes mellitus, 
and, I think, in pthisis. Doctor Beddoes’s theory has not been 
of much service as yet in that terrible disorder, but old Mr. 
Watt of Birmingham, whose opinions and observations are en- 
titled to very great weight, informed me soon after his daugh- 
ter’s death of that disorder, that she never took a dose of in- 
flammable, mixed with atmospheric air, without manifest alle- 
viation of the symptoms. From whatever species of idiosynerasy 
(whether natural or induced by disease) it be, certain it is, that 
the blood in that disorder is too much oxygenated. Doctor 
Rollo’s successful practice gives well-founded hope that these 
springs would be of great use in diabetes. The establishment 
is too large for the resort. There are two or three sulphur 
springs hereabout, but Powel’sis the targest and most saturated. 
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He told me that however well corked and secured, the water 
would not bear transportation. I tried it, by well corking and 
waxing a vial full, but on opening it a month afterward, its 
peculiar smell and taste was gone. I gave for a bottle of Lon- 
don porter (so called) at Powel’s five shillings York money: 
probably the people, who would otherwise resort here, find the 
living somewhat too expensive. An assessor here informed me 
that the lands of that township were rated one with another in 
the tax books, at twenty-two shillings and six pence, York cur- 
rency, per acre. 

10 To Taylor’s at Canandaigua: a good tavern. Canadarque 
consists of one street extending from the lake. It contains from 
ninety to a hundred frame houses, generally speaking, neat and 
elegant in their external appearance; a meeting house and a 
court house. It is indeed a very handsome town. There are 
two potash works here. About eight lawyers, for this is the 
county town of Ontario. The agriculture of the neighbourhood 
is probably improving, for I observed in one of the newspapers 
(there are two published here) forty half blooded Merino lambs 
to be disposed of at Palmyra by William Howe Cuyler. The 
house and lot of forty acres in this town formerly owned by Mr. 
T. Morris, sold to the present occupant, Mr. Clarke, a tanner, 
for seven thousand dollars. In the time of Mr. Morris it was, 
in good truth, a hospitable mansion; and then, the only house 
in the place of genteel appearance. At present there are twenty 
as good. 

10 Friday, twelfth, to Eccleston’s. 

2 To Hall’s; the more frequented of the two. 

12 Tothe widow Berry’s, about half a mile on this side the 
Genesee river. This is in Hartford. From Canadarque hither, 
you pass through Bloomfield and Charlestown townships. It is 
one village all the way from Canadarque; at least you, are 
scarcely ever out of sight of a house. In Bloomfield I saw two 
brick houses, one brick store, and one brick meeting house. 
My memory does not serve me to recollect any other from Wil- 
liamsport hither, but log and frame buildings. In Pennsylvania, 
on this route, you see log houses; in Newyork state, frames. 
Indeed the county town of Williamsport, in Lycoming, contains 
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but two brick houses, the house of Mr. M. Ross, and the very 
excellent tavern of Mr. Wilson. Judge Hepburn has a brick 
house about a mile off. And yet limestone is to be found but 
two miles and a half distant from Williamsport, at the mouth of 
Loyalsock ; and from the outlet of the Crooked Lake through 
Geneva to Lake Erie limestone abounds. From Canandaigua 
hither the stone on the road is round siliceous pebble, siliceous 
grit, chert, chert-flint, flint occasionally by itself, and some- 
times imbedded in limestone, chert intermixed with limestone, 
and here and there limestone, in the proportion of perhaps one- 
fourth of the whole number of stones. For a mile before you 
come to the Genesee river, the road is made chiefly of gravel 
formed of compact siliceous stones. 

4 Across the Genesee river. Passed the Indian village of 
Canewagas. This tribe has reserved about two miles square on 
the river. It began <o rain, and I was compelled to put up for the 
night at a tolerable tavern kept by a major Smith. 

12 Saturday, May thirteenth; to Marvin’s; tolerable house. 
Very poor cherty land for five miles from Smith’s. 

8 To Keys or Kyes at Batavia. Excellent land and well set- 
tled for the last eighteen miles. The road tolerably good. Lime- 
stone and chert all the way. The country is very level, and as 
well fitted for a Batavian as any I know of. 

Batavia contains two taverns, (another is fitting up in the 
court house) two stores, and about a dozen houses. One of 
them is the land office of the Holland company for the disposal 
of the three millions of acres purchased of the late Robert 
Morris. This is under the care of Joseph and Benjamin Ellicot, 
brothers to Andrew Ellicot of Lancaster, one of whose sons has 

a mill here in the town upon the Tonnewanta creek. 

All the Holland company’s lands hereabouts (ninety-four 
milés one way by about as much in the broadest part the other 
way) have been accurately surveyed under the direction of the 
Ellicots, who have laid down connectedly on a large scale every 
tract; on one large map divided into three parts. Each part is 
attached to rollers and inclosed within a glass sash frame, so 
that by turning backward or forward the roller containing the 
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survey required, you find in a minute’s time any particular 
tract, its courses and distances, and a reference to the field 
notes containing the quality of the land and its timber. All the 
field books are half bound and numbered, and the notes appear 
to be judiciously taken; so as to enable the company to judge 
of the comparative value of each tract. The rollers appear to me 
to be about eight or ten feet long cach, and the tracts very 
neatly and accurately laid down. The great convenience of this 
plan renders it well worthy of imitation in our land office of 
Pennsylvania, where, to the great disgrace of the state, no con- 
nected map can be found of any one county in it. The Pennsyl- 
vania Jand office has been in full operation now for a century; 
and it is not saying a great deal too much, that the Ellicots, on 
the part of the Holland company, have done more accurate work, 
have finished and connected more surveys, and furnished less 
ground for uncertain titles, interfering claims, and protracted 
law suits, in half a dozen years, than our land office can boast 
by the labour of a hundred. For, amid so much as hath been 
done, how little hath been done effectually! That legislature 
that would order, and those officers that would complete a map 
of each county in Pennsylvania containing every tract laid down 
from official survey, would indeed deserve the blessings of their 
country. Ifthe business of courts is to be diminished, this in- 
deed would be an effectual way of doing it. 

The common selling price of land in the Holland purchase 
is from iwo to four dollars an acre, long credit. At first they 
took payment of the instalments in wheat, at present they de- 
mand cash. Mr. Joseph Ellicot, I hear, means to remove his 
office to Buffaloe, recently named Newamsterdam, The com- 
pany has erected, at their own expense, at Batavia, a court house, 
a gaol, and a hotel, al] under one roof. The outside is airy and 
neat, but the inside is neither elegantly nor commodiously dis- 
tributed for any of the purposes intended. They make good 
beer in Batavia, at five dollars the thirty-three gallons; chiefly 
from wheat. 

10 To Goss’s, to feed: a poor place. Richardson’s, a mile 


further, seems somewhat better. 
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3 Carr’s saw-mill on Murder Creek. The stone all chert. 
The limestone appears to decrease in quantity. 

5 To Van Dééwinder’s, a frame house, the only place be- 
tween Batavia and Buffaloe where you can sleep, and bad enough 
it is. The road from Batavia hither is very full of stumps and 
swamp holes; three-fourths of it consists of log causeways. 
There is a log cabin about every mile or two. It is much the worst 
road I have met with from the state line hither: it is much the 
same as the road from Lycoming Creek past the block house 
and Peters’s Camp to Tyoga, only the Holland company have 
taken somewhat more pains than the state of Pennsylvania. 

14 Sunday, May fourteenth, to Ransom’s to breakfast: fried 
veal: the only fresh meat, except some beef at Canadarque, that 
I have seen since I left Williamsport. Nor has my horse had 
hay more than once since I left Reynolds’s, the first stage from 
Williamsport. They attribute the want of it toa winter unu- 
sually protracted, 

8 To Landen’s at Buffaloe, a village of about sixteen houses 
near the outlet of Lake Erie on the lake. From Van Déewinder’s 
here nothing but chert along the road, but Landen says they have 
plenty of limestone upon the hills about three miles off. Landen’s 
is but an indifferent tavern, though the best in the place. Buf- 
faloe appears very well situated for business with Erie, Detroit, 
and the western part of upper Canada, but there are, as yet, no 
symptoms of industry. Landen tells me that the whole road 
round the lake to the town of Erie in Pennsylvania, ninety miles 
off, is well settied except about nine miles. 1 asked him where 
was the market forthe produce of that part of the country? he repli- 
ed, New Orleans, by the Chatangue Lake, there being but nine 
miles of land carriage from Lake Erie to New Orleans, to wit,the 
Chatangue portage, whichis true. But, inmy opinion, the market 
will be Montreal, for there are not more than nine miles portage 
from Lake Erie to Montreal, to wit, at Queenstown, and, as I 
think, the navigation is not only very much shorter, but much 
easier. For when the lake sait is four dollars and fifty cents at 
Buffaloe, it sells at ten dollars at Pittsburgh; hence, allowing a 
dollar per barrel profit, the carriage from Buffaloe to Pittsburgh 
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will be five dollars by water. I believe land carriage is now 
about six dollars per hundred weight from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh. The ice was very thick in Lake Erie. 

3 To Millar’s ferry along the bank of the lake. If it be no 
object to call at Buffaloe, there is a road turning to the right, 
about two miles from Buffaloe, which leads directly to the fer- 
ry, and saves that distance. The stone that bounds the river 
here is a mass of black chert. I arrived about twelve o’clock, 
but the ice was so thick in the river Niagara that it was impas- 
sable till three. There were three wagons of emigrants waiting 
to cross to the British side from Shoharie in Newyork state, 
and Buffaloe in Northumberland county, Peinsylvania; they 
were chiefly Germans. They expected two hundred acres of 
land to cost them about fifty dollars; I understand the British 
government sells it at forty dollars per two hundred acres. The 
American emigrants to Canada generally complain, as I heard, of 
the violence of party politics in Newyork.state and in Pennsylva- 
nia. The taxes in Canada are very light, but unequal. The 
crossing here is three-fourths of a mile over; price half a dollar 
for man and horse. They catch abundance of fish in the spring 
with a seine. The family were dining on pickerell and salmon 
trout, each about four pounds weight. 

15 To Chippeway: a house every three or four hundred 
yards all the way. Anexcellentroad through good land. Chippeway 
contains about ten houses. There are two good taverns, one kept 
by Stevens, the other by Fanning. Stevens being the nearest 
and the newest I stopt there. They are of equal repute. Each 
has a new part connected with the old building, and each has 
eight windows in front. The diningroom at Stevens’s is twenty 
feet by thirty, carpetted. The attendance good, and the people 
civil. For a pint of tolerable Teneriffe, a gill of rum, supper, 
breakfast, bed, and feed for my horse, I paid only thirteen shil- 
lings and six pence York money. There had been a handsome 
bridge over the Chippeway, but the middle part was broken 
down, and they now ferry across. On the opposite side to the 
taverns, is a fort with a lieutenant’s guard. The waters of 
Chippeway are dark coloured owing to its running for near 
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thirty miles through a swamp. Mr. Ellicot told me that forty 
miles up the river there was gypsum in abundance, as he had 
been informed. He also mentioned two places near the mouth 
of Chippeway, in the river, whence issued bubbles of inflamma- 
ble air in considerable quantity, which might be fired by put- 
ting a small keg over the place with the bottom and top out, 
and one end immersed in the water. But my landlord, Stevens, 
could give me no information; nor would he take the trouble 
of giving me any particular directions as to the proper means 
of seeing the falls to the best advantage. “They are by the 


road side, you cannot miss them.” 
(To be continued.) 





HORTICULTURAL. 


In the progress of Taste, Elegance and Luxury, the art of gardening particu- 
larly in-Pennsylvania and the sister state of New Jersey is cultivated more se- 
dulously than the ignorance and prejudice of foreigners can conceive, or con- 
cede. Not merely the kitchen garden, but the flower garden claims much of 
the regard, both of the laborious and the opulent classes. In the immediate vi- 
cinity of Philadelphia there are many delightful gardens, which a VirG1L 
would not disdain to describe, and in whose bowers a Lyttleton might desire 
to dwell. Of the Shenstones of Society, who prefer the Leasowes to London it- 


self, the following hints will reward the attention. 
EpITor. 


On the cultivation of common Flax, Linum usitatissimum of Ling, as an orna- 
mental plant in.the flower garden, by Mr. John Dunbar, gardener to Tho- 


mas Fairfax, Esq. 


(From Transactions of the Horticultural Society.) 


The Horticultural society will perhaps honour with their atten- 
tion a short paper, the object of which is to bring into cultivation, 
the common flax, as an ornament of the flower garden, not merely 
as such, but with a view to the profit it will afford, at least to the 
servant, if not to the master; and the interest of the former can 
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seldom be promoted in an honest way, without some benefit ac- 
cruing to the latter. This plant, when so cultivated, like wax 
and honey, forms part of the natural riches of a country, and if 
it could supplant the cumbersome yellow lupine in our flower 
borders, the annual revenue arising from it would amount to se- 
veral thousand pounds. 

If gardening were in its infant state among us, a complete 
treatise on the culture of this plant might be necessary; but 
as this is not the case, only what is especially material will be 
noticed, with some directions how to prepare the plant after it is 
gathered. They are the result of several years’ experience, by 
which a family, consisting of five persons, has been supplied 
with all the linen they required. 

The soil of every flower garden is always rich enough to pro- 
duce good flax; but if it is loamy rather than sandy, the quanti- 
ty will be nearly double: even in the fields, which can never be 
cultivated with the nicety of a gentleman’s garden, I have observ- 
ed the greatest crops in a loamy soil, and that they yielded an 
article superior in quality as well as quantity: for as the durabi- 
lity of the fibre depends in some measure upon its size, there can 
be no doubt that tall and vigorous plants are preferable to small 
ones. 

There are various ways of disposing this plant so as to be ex- 
ceedingly ornamental, but none more so than scattering it in 
random parcels, or little clumps of from ten to twenty plants, to- 
wards the back of the flower borders and in the front of the shrub- 
bery: for, without the summer proves uncommonly dry, it will 
attain to the height of three or four feet. Ifa temporary edging 
or summer screen is wanting for any particular bed, it may be 
also employed for this purpose. 

The seeds of good flax are short, plump, thick, very oily and 
of a light brown colour. The best season for sowing them in 
most gardens is February, or the beginning of March, when the 
general crop of hardy annualsare putin: butifthe ground be sandy 
and naturally dry, they should be sown in October or November. 
No more attention than what is necessary for the other flowers 
im the garden, which is keeping down all weeds while in the seed 
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leaf with a hoe will be requisite for this. As soon as the seed 
begins to ripen and the plants turn yellow, pull the whole up by 
the roots and lay it in bundles exposed to the full sun, if the 
weather is fine, to dry completely. Then pull the heads off and 
shake out the seeds. Immediately after, it must be laid to ma- 
cerate in a ditch or pond of water, and kept under by a long 
piece of timber floating upon it. From five to ten days is the 
time necessary for its immersion, and after the fifth, it must be 
examined daily, taking especial care that it does not lie too long. 
As soon as ever you find the fibres are sufficiently macerated 
to separate from one another kindly, spread it out to dry upon 
anew mown meadow. When dry it must be again collected into 
bundles and either sent to the flax dresser, or prepared for spin- 
ning at home by the gardener’s wife. 

In many districts, this operation is well understood, and if 
carefully performed, homespun linen from such flax will last 
twice the time of most of the Irish linen that is now to be pur- 
chased in our shops. 

I believe it is a great error to pull the flax so green as is 
commonly practised, and a still greater to soak it in water before 
it is previously dried: for the fibres require twice the time to ma- 
cerate sufficiently for separation in the dressing; a process by 
which they are considerably weakened. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
THE BEEHIVE—No. I. 
Sic vos—mellificates apes. 


Mr. O.pscHooL, 


I send you the first number of a series of desultory papers, which, if you 
think them likely to amuse or instruct any of your readers, I request you will 
publish. Otherwise you may employ them for the harmless purpose of lighting 
your cigars. | 


A CONSTANT READER. 
Philad. June 9, 1810. 


Universal peace in the realms of literature. 


In a free country, like ours, where party passions too fre- 
quently reign uncontrolled, and somctimes extend their baneful 
influence into the very pulpit, in which, to preach “ peace and 
good will to all men,” even “ those that hate and persecute us,” 
is the paramount duty of the sacred functionary, any effort to 
circumscribe their sway—to screen from it the retreats of lite- 
rature as a sanctum sanctorum—must call forth the warmest 
plaudits of every liberal man, whatever may be his political feel- 
ings and opinions. 

Strongly impressed with this idea, the reader may readily 
conceive how grateful tomy mind was the perusal of the annex- 
ed dignified introduction to a criticism upon Adams’s Lectures 
on Eloquence, which I met with in fre Monthly Anthology for 
last April. The writer, whose politics are diametrically opposite 
to those of Mr. Adams, is nobly superior to the contemptible 
meanness of being influenced by this consideration in pronounc- 
ing sentence upon that gentleman’s recent work, on which he 
bestows his most unqualified approbation: 

«“ We should esteem ourselves altogether unworthy the ho- 
nour to which we aspire, of being numbered among the friends 
of literature, if we could for a moment suffer our judgment of the 
elaims of a man of letters to be influenced by any feelings of poli- 
tical antipathy. It is the delight and charm of literature, that 
it affords us a refuge from the tumults and contentions of active 
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life, a spot where we may escape from the hot and feverous at- 
mosphere, which we are compelled to breathe in the world, and 
enjoy that repose which we find nowhere else—not always, alas! 
even in the holy walks of theological inquiry. We should feel 
the same sort of repugnance at introducing the passions of 
party into these quiet regions, as at bringing a band of ruffians 
into the abodes of rural innocence and happiness, to mar their 
beauty, and violate their peace. At the same time, however, in a 
country like ours, where politics possess an interest so over- 
whelming, that he who will not talk of them must be content to 
pass his days in silence—to say that we have formed no opinion 
upon one who has engaged so much attention as Mr. Adams, 
would be laying claim to a neutrality which it is no part of our 
ambition to profess. We have, indeed, no wish to disguise our 
sentiments on the political career of Mr. Adams. We have, on 
this subject, no sympathy with him whatever. We sce and la- 
ment that the orb of his political glory has become dark— 


Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse: 
Without all hope of day. Samson Agonistes. 


““ We offer this free expression of our opinions, lest the praise 
we may be bound in justice to bestow, should lose its value, by 
being supposed to proceed from political friends. Having then 
made this sacrifice to the unhappy temper of the times, we pro- 
ceed to the examination of the work of this gentleman, whose 
claims to the name of the best read and most accomplished scho- 
lar our country has produced, are, we presume, beyond all dis- 
pute.” 

This exordium comprises in itself, brief as it is, the elements 
of a code of laws for the government of the republic of letters, 
which, I would to God, were ratified, and, like those of the 
Medes and Persians, were made unalterable! How delectable, 
how transporting the idea of a friendly and benign intercourse 
between men devoted to literary pursuits, although professing 
political opinions diametrically opposite to each other! What a 
vast addition to the comforts of life, and what an acceleration to 
the progress of science and literature! 
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I hope the reviewer in the Anthology will kindly accept this 
sincere tribute of the warmest approbation from a fellow citizen, 
who has not the slightest knowledge of his name, situation, abode, 
or rank in society—and whose plaudit , therefore, cannot pos- 
sibly be in the remotest degree affected by any motive of a si- 
nister or suspicious nature. But that gentleman has a higher tri- 
bute than these lines can bestow; he has the inestimable testi- 
mony of the “ mens conscia recti,’” whose decision far 


“ outweighs 
Whole years of stupid starers and of loud huzzas.” 
Comfortable nights in summer. 

The oppressiveness of sultry nights is among the most un- 
comfortable circumstances attending the extreme heats of our 
summers. After having borne the relaxing effects of a day in 
which the mercury has fluctuatedfrom eighty-five to ninety-five, 
witha murky atmosphere, that renders respiration extremely dif- 
ficult, it is a serious misfortune that we rarely have a refreshing 
night breeze, such as the inhabitants of the West Indies enjoy. 
But, as a tolerable remedy, I suggest to the public a very sim- 
ple substitute, which, on trial, I have found capable of rendering 
a bedroom nearly as comfortable in the dogdays, asitis in spring, 
or fall, and with very little expense in the fabrication, and little 
or no trouble in the operation. 


The substitute is a machine in the following form— 





A C E B 
D F 


H G 














A Bis a rod which rests in a pivot upon the tester of the 
bed; C D EF is a strong wire, bent in the form of 4 parallclo- 
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gram, and covered with paper, or silk; G is a string which 
comes over one of the bed posts and which the person lying in bed 
draws towards him for the purpose of ventilation. H a piece of 
lead to increase the momentum of the machine. 

It is easy for the reader to conceive the salutary effect of this 
contrivance, even without making trial of it. I flatter myself 
it will come into general use, and be a means of increasing the 
comforts of life in regions under the influence of a torrid sun, 
and debarred from the advantages of sea breezes. 

Let it not be supposed that I lay any claim to the discovery 
of the principle of ventilating rooms by large fans. That princi- 
ple was in use before I was born, and I am astonished that it is 
not more generally employed, particularly by our men of fortune. 
At Gadsby’s hotel in Baltimore, at the Tontine coffeehouse in 
New-York, and in various other respectable houses of entertain- 
ment throughout this country there are large fans used during the 
summer months in the principal rooms, which are kept in motion 
by servants, to the very great comfort of the guests. Whatever 
merit there is in the present machine merely depends upon ex- 
tending the application of an old principle—introducing it from 
the dining room to the bedchamber. 








Q. 
. FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN ELEGY. 
TO THE MEMORY OF A LADY. 
“ O mihi tum quam molliter ossa quiescant, 
** Si nostros olim tua fistula dicat amores.” Vixc. 


Sing our past loves, when I am gone, she said; 
Thy tender strains shall cheer my clay-cold bed. 


l, 
Du tt roll the hours, and heavy hangs the day, 
Oppress’d with wo my broken spirit lies, 
Since my poor heart to wretchedness a prey 
Heav’d its last sigh o’er Mary’s closing eyes. 
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2.. 
Stretch’d on the rack of thought, my tortur’d mind 
Recalls each image of the doleful scene; 
Nor in the range of nature can it find 
One transient ray that borders on serene. 


3. 
Creation’s glories, once my keenest joys, 
On Contemplation’s eye uusceiity pail, 
Ev’n Fricndsaip’s baim my ioatning bosom cloys, 
For she is gone who once gave zest to ail. 


4. é 
s 
Flow on, ye tears; pour forth, my woe worn breast, 
O’er the cold clay your unavailing grief; 
For nought but sorrow now can yield me rest, 
In nought but tears my heart can find relief. 


5. 
O ye, who fann’d by Hymen’s choicest gales 
Once floated gaily down the stream of life, 
While Love’s soft breath fill’d all your flowing sails, 
And all was harmony unmix’d with strife ; 


6. : 
Say, from your arms did e’er the envious blast 
Dash some fond hope beneath a ruthless sea, 
Or on rude rocks some darling object cast‘ 
Then, “if ye lost an angel, pity me.” * 


7. 
For she, alas! was all to me, and more 
Than bright-ey’d Fancy’s fairest visions show 
Of female worth, when she surveys the store 
And culls each antidote to human wo. _ 








* Young. 
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8. 
Soft was her heart and gentle was her mind, 
They taught each wish at Virtue’s voice to move, 


While bounteous heav’n had in her soul combin’d 


With Duty Friendship, and with Friendship Love. 


9. 
Thoughtless of self alone, her gen’rous breast 
On social duties dwelt with fond delight; 
Each gnawing Care found there a place of rest, 


Sooth’d by her voice, or melted at her sight. 


10. 
O lovely Mary! dearer far to me 


Than India’s wealth or Pleasure’s brightest charms, 


What can, alas! supply the loss of thee, 


For ever ever absent from my arms! 


ll. 
How in this world, to me a desert grown, 
Without my heart’s best portion can I dwell? 
For me foriorn, forsaken, and alone, 
O toll full soon the last sad solemn knell. 


12. 
Farewell bless’d spirit; and if aught below 
Can still to thee a sense of pain impart, 
O witness not my agonising wa, 
View not the gloom that broods upon my heart. 


13. 


Thus to the winds I breath’d my sad complaint 


Along great Delaware’s majestic shore, 
*Midst bitter sighs impatient of restraint, 
And rising sorrows still demanding more; 


14, 
When on my clouded soul a sudden blaze 
Shed its mild radiance of etherial light, 
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Such as a pitying angel oft conveys 
To chase the shades of intellectual night: 


15. 
Cease, faithful mourner, cease thy doleful strain; 
A small still voice or said, or seem’d to say; 
Dar’st thou th’ Allwise disposer to arraign? 
Or with rash grief control his sov’reign sway? 


16. 
Know then, (“enough on earth for thee to know,”) 
Thy Mary lives; escap’d from human sight, 
She soars triumphant over pain and wo, 
And calmly waits thee in the realms of light. 


17. 
Each murmur now sunk gently to repose, 
Reluctant Nature felt the sweet control, 
What erst was hope, to bright conviction rose, 
And Faith’s whole radiance burst upon my soul. 
C. H. W. 








THE CLASSICAL WORLD. 


‘The Roman Horace, who, with the usual ardor of poets, has not failed to 
record the history of his success or defeats in the campaigns ot Cupid, seems 
often to dwell with a sort of rapture of resentment upon the perfidy, fickleness, 
or coquetry of many of his mistresses. He sometimes indulges himseif in a 
peculiar yein of malignant mvective against some of the charmers by 
whom his advances were either neglected or rejected; and in all these cases, 
so mortifying to the self love of Genius and Sensibili‘y, the poet loves to re- 
proach some Julia or other with the infirmities of age, the neglect of the world, 
and the coidness and inconstancy of man. Tic Koman beauties, whe- 
ther radiant or waning, must be not a little edified with these sarcastic strains, 
which, as they certainly exhibit proots not less of talents than of pique and 
anger, must have had a very powerful effect upon the feelings of the ladies 
thus lampooned, It is commonly observed that a man of abilities never writes 
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so well as when under the influence of passion, or some strong emotion or 
other; and hence Horace has displayed his irritability as a lover in verses, 
which have lasted many hundred years, and we dare swear, will last as long 
as the solar system. Hence it may be inferred by the least logical mind among 
the female sex, that it is never worth while deliberately or rashly to provoke 
a man of genius, because the creature has the power to immortalize both his 





resentment and a woman’s indiscretion. 

Horace, in London, whom we often quote with applause, has, in a very bril- 
liant manner, imitated one of the most famous of his predecessor’s odes. The 
allusion to Miss Gayton, one of the most fascinating of the syrens of the stage, 
contains an elegant compliment on her skill in the “ mazy dance.” The next 
stanza will be relished by the Philadelphia wits, because it contains a tolera- 
ble quibble or pun. In the next stanza, the author, who, we presume, is an 
Englishman, condescends to adopt the term lengthened, instead of lengthy, ac- 
cording to the classical standard of Mr. Noah Webster, and others, natives of 
America. The three next stanzas, and the conciuding simile are of a charac- 
ter so gay and sparkling, that they would shine in the pages of Charles Han. 
bury Williams, or lord Chesterfield, or the younger Lyttleton, or of Soame 


Jenyns. 
Epiror. 


BOOK IV. ODE 13. 


TO JULIA IN THE VALE OF YEARS. 
Audivére, Lyce, mea vota dii, Se. 


Julia, the gods have heard my prayers, 
And spite of all your arts uncommon, 
Oid Time, whose tooth no mortal spares, 
Has made you now a mere old woman. 


Yet still amid the youthful throng, 

You dance and sing, Alas, how stupid! 
Screaming Moore’s amatory song, 

To whistle back departed Cupid. 


He, roguish god, deserts old age, 
To woo Miss Gayton young and airy, 
Where, bounding o’er the opera stage, 
She trips a silver footed fairy. 


Your lips no more are his delight, 
For Time has of their pearls bereft you, 
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Your two wise teeth soon took their flight 


Now one alone, @ co/?’s, is left you. 


No:silk pelise, whose graceful fall 

Hides Mrs. Bayley’s lengthened boddice, 
Can e’er departed youth recall, 

Or mollify the Paphian goddess. 


Ah, Venus! whither are you fled? 

Your smiles, why should poor Julia lose ’em? 
Why are the thousand beauties dead, 

That once enthralled this tortur’d bosom? 


1 knew you, Julia, Fashion’s grace, 
Second to none, save Devon’s dutchess, 

But Death, with premature embrace, 
Has caught her in his sable clutches; 


Leaving you vainly to regret 
The wrinkles on your front engraven, 
Croaking a solo, or duet, 


4 


Like Duncan’s harbinger, the raven. 


So have I seen, on Drury’s brink, 
With torch like Julia’s beauty blazing, 
A boy cry—Link, your honour, link! 
And point to Lincoln’s Inn, or Gray’s Inn. 


But rude, as Time to you, old dame, 


Boreas puts out the shining taper, 
And turns the animating flame 


To noisome and offensive vapour. 
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DEFINITION OF A HUSBAND BY HIS WIFE. 


Tris lady composed the following vocabulary to express the - 
character of a husband, from her own experience, and which 
proves how copious our language is on that article:—He is, 
said she, an abhorred, abominable, acrimonious, angry, arrogant, 
austere, awkward, barbarous, bitter, blustering, boisterous, 
boorish, brawling, brutal, bullying, capricious, captious, careless, 
choleric, churlish, clamorous, contumelious, crabbed, cross, 
currish, detestable disagreeable, discontented, disgusting, 
dismal, dreadful, drowsy, dry, dull, envious, execrable, 
fastidious, fierce, fretful, froward, frumpish, furious, grating, 
gross, growling, gruff, grumbling, hardhearted, hasty, hateful, 
hectoring, horrid, huffish, humoursome, illiberal, illnatured, im- 
placable, inattentive, incorrigible, inflexible, injurious, insolent, 
intractable, irascible, ireful, jealous, keen, loathsome, magotty, 
malevolent, malicious, malignant, maundering, mischievous, 
morose, murmuring, nauseous, nefarious, negligent, noisy, ob- 
stinate, obstreperous, odious, offensive, opinionated, oppressive, 
outrageous, overbearing, passionate, peevish, pervicacious, per- 
verse, perplexing, pettish, petulant, plaguy, quarrelsome, quea- 
sy, queer, raging, restless, rigid, rigorous, roaring, rough, rude, 
rugged, saucy, savage, severe, sharp, shocking, sluggish, snap- 
pish, snarling, sneaking, sour, spiteful, splenetic, squeamish, 
stern, stubborn, stupid, sulky, sullen, surly, suspicious, tantaliz- 
ing, tart, teasing, terrible, testy, tiresome, tormenting, touchy, 
treacherous, troublesome, turbulent, tyrannical, uncomfortable, 
‘unpleasant, unsuitable, uppish, vexatious, violent, virulent, 
waspish, worrying, wrangling, wrathful, yelping dog in a man- 
ger, who neither eats himself nor will let others eat. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To the ambitious aspirant after literary fame, we recommend 
an attentive perusal of the life of Mr. Clarke, preserved in this 
month’s journal. This instructive biography is a record of the 
triumphs of victorious Industry, and we hope will stimulate all 
the ardour of Emulation. We shall, hereafter, probably pre- 
serve some specimens of Mr. Clarke’s talents, as an essayist. 
He has not the sparkling wit of George Canning, nor the feli- 
citous phrases of George Ellis, but holds a respectable rank 
among his literary brethren, especially when we advert to his 
Juvenile age. We have recommended to the attention of the 
booksellers, the republication of Mr. Clarke’s papers, and we 
predicted that they would excite a sufficient degree of popula- 
rity to insure a sale. 


Although the topic is exceedingly delicate, and though the 
editor has an habitual aversion from any approach to the aspe- 
rities of Controversy, yet fastidious Delicacy, and obstinate Ha- 
bit must often yield to higher and more generous Powers. He 
would be blind to the splendor of a noble action, he would be 
deaf to the voice of honest Fame, he would be dead to some of 
the most benignant emotions of the heart, if he did not feel the 
obligations conferred upon him by an accomplished gentleman, 
an Oxford scholar, and a true friend, who, in a paper published 
in the capital of Rhode Island, has generously appeared as a 
volunteer defender of the reputation of the conductor of this 
Journal, who has been furiously assailed by an acrimonious ad- 
versary, assuming, in the Newyork Commercial Advertiser, the 
respectable appellation of Recutus. Of the person or the writ- 
ings of this antagonist the editor is profoundly ignorant. He has 
never read the satire in question; and if, from any motive, it be 
hereafter perused, no defence will be attempted, and no reply 
will be made. The editor, from general report, is perfectly will- 
ing to believe that Regulus is a nervous, argumentative, and 
elegant writer. We shall never strive to detract from his repu- 
tation; but for an instant, we may be permitted placidly to in- 
quire what literary, moral, charitable, or useful purpose could 
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possibly be ptomoted by an unprovoked attack from an invisible 
foe, who, in the true spirit of Indian warfare, hurls his tomax, 
and aims his arrows from the covert of Concealment, and the 
ambush of Safety. Such a datent foe, cannot, with the slightest 
semblance of Truth, be saluted with the epithets of gallant, ge~- 
nerous, or brave; but, leaving his motives to his own Conscience, 
his odject is utterly vuin and visionary. The Editor will neither 
break a lance with him, nor aim at his head the bludgeon of 
Controversy. With Regulus he will never enter the lists, as a 
sturdy Polemic, or a courteous Knight. He will not assail his 








adversary with a Bully’s battoon, nor measure with him a Duel- 
list’s sword. Even if Regulus were of the same family and cas¢ 
of the Editor, no controversy could ever be maintained between 
them, because the latter always prefers the character of a se- 
questered student to that ofa literary gladiator. But ifthe prin- 
ciples and habits of Regulus warrant the Editor’s Belief, or even 
justify his Suspicion, then the guif Letween the parties is not 
only exceedingly wide, but absolutely impassable. A CavaLIER 
takes no notice of a Roundhead; or il, by some capricious 
Chance, the latter be the object of a moment’s consideration, he 
is merely glanced at, as we regard some ¢rivia/ object from the 


lofty elevation of the column of Corinth, and the unhappy man is” 


thus surveyed from a distance with all the apathy of Indifference, 
or exciting no other emotions than those of Compassion and 


Contempt. 


From causes alike unforeseen and irresistible, the Biography 
of commodore Preble, which, from its power of interesting and 
delighting thousands, has been edgerly read, is necessarily sus- 
pended. The ingenious biographer, who claims all our attention, 
has promised us a continuation of this article for the ensuing 
month. Though rather averse from the habit of apologizing for 
ourselves, we are, at all times, prompt to make as good a defence 
as we can for other men. We know perfectly well the obstacles, 
the negligencies, and the procrastination of him, who, either 
from choice or chance, is pledged to periodical exertion. Adver- 
Sity assails, Sickness seizes, Lassitude enfeebles, and even 
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snoring Stupidity overcomes an author, as much as they do 
meaner, or nobler mortals. We know that the excuse of our 
friend is perfectly valid; and that none but the petulant and the 


captious will abuse him for a temporary suspension of his la-. 
bours. For our parts, we shall always be pleased with his com- 


munications, in whatever manner, or at whatsoever season he 
pleases to impart them. 


The Letter from Lexington, in our last number, and that 
very pleasing poem, The Pilgrim, from the pen of our friend, 
the Ornithologist, who so graphically describes the feathered 
choristers of our country, are, in the best sense of the word, ex- 
tremely popular among the most intelligent of our readers. On 
an early day we shall take occasion to resume this subject, and 
while we render homage to the fine talents of Mr. W., we shall, 
with great . .ution and modesty, indicate to that gentleman a few 
blemishes, which, being of a nature perfectly trivial and technical, 
é mind much less keen and vigorous than his, can readily discern 


and correct. 


The accomplished author of a Poetical Epistle to Walter Scott, 
which was conspicuously inserted in the first number of our new 
series, is most,earnestly adjured not to relinquish the employ- 
ment of a pen so polished. Without a moment’s hesitation, we pro- 
nounce the unknown author to be a poet and a man of genius of very 


commanding pretensions. 


We are promised some valuable papers from Dr. Hosack of 
Newyork, who, in a “scroll of courteous compliment” addressed 
to one of our publishers, and in that style of urbanity which we 
should naturally expect from his habits and education; from his 
head and his heart; has expressed his good wishes for the success 
of this journal. Amid the pleasing speculations of natural science, 
and, we fear, the too importunate cares of his salutary profession, 
may he always find leisure for an occasional interview with all the 
Muses and Graces of Polite Literature. 
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The elegant author of an impassioned and well reasoned essay, 
which we have recently published, with the title of Shakspeare 
vindicated against the aspersions of Voltaire, is cordially thanked 
for so acceptable a service. Voltaire habitually pilfered from our 
great dramatist, and as habitually vilified the man, whose genius he 
could never emulate. All the criticisms of this lively Frenchman, 
when arrayed against the bard of Avon, are absolutely below con- 
tempt. In the last years of him, who has been most absurdly and 
presumptuously called the fAilosopher of Ferney, he and D’Alem- 
bert formed a sort of alliance offensive to overthrow the reputation 
of our great poet. They were so far from witnessing a gleam of 
success in this literary warfare, that their own record of their puny 
and contemptible exploits is entirely unknown in any £nglish tran- 
slation. They enjoyed the mere pageant and mockery of a triumph 
only at home. Meanwhile, the genius of Shakspeare, like the foun- 
dations of the everlasting hills, can be destroyed only by that con- 
cussion, which demolishes gorgeous falaces, with the great globe 


itself. 


A favourite correspondent, who is the supposed author of an 
essay, which, for more than once, we have perused with unmixed de- 
light, is apprised, in obedience to his modest query, that the path 
through the flowery field he wishes to traverse, though sometimes 
perplexed, is never impracticable. Let him elect for his guides the 
great masters of Sense and of Song; let his Diligence but seldom 
tire, and his Observation but seldom sleep. Let Judgment be in- 
voked to appear with Fancy, Memory, and Learning by his side. 
Above all, let that celestial Power inspire, which some denominate 
Genius, and others Enthusiasm, and he may not unreasonably anti- 
cipate the arrival of that glorious day, when he shall be saluted 
with the enviable title of Peauclerc, or the fine scholar; and be 
hailed as the Prince, the Potentate, the Paragon, the Phoenix of 


American literature. 


In this month’s miscellany, Dr. Abercrombie’s Lecture, in his 
rhetorical course, upon some of the boldest, most beautiful and 


brilliant figures of speech, will richly reward the attention of the 
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adult, as well as of the juvenile reader. We have often availed our- 
selves of the opportunity to speak in loud commendation of the uti- 
lity of this gentleman’s literary labours, particularly in the depart- 
ment of education. We have been urged the more strenuously to 
perform this duty, as it regards his lectures in particular, because 
some who have not analysed the subject with their accustomed ac- 
curacy have, perhaps, too hastily concluded that his course of read- 
ings upon rhetoric and polite literature was, in some measure, su- 
perseded by Blair and Campbell. This is an erroneous inference 
from premises by no means conceded. In fact, all of the compara- 
tively modern writers upon these interesting, pleasing and useful 
topics have availed themselves, and sometimes very liberally, of the 











labours of their predecessors. Cicero and Quinctilian have done the 
same; and Ward and Barron, cum muitis aliis, have imitated a salu- 
tary example. We say salutary, because a system of rhetorical 
rules is precisely like a system of geography. Absolute originality 
either in the one case or in the other, is entirely out of the question. 
All that we can ask of the most accomplished author is, that to his 
work may be applied, what a Roman poet applied to the chariot of 
the sun, Materiam sufierabat ous. Hf our lecturer attire his to- 
pics agreeably, quote to the purpose, judiciously avail himself of 
the learning of other men; and all this in a manner graceful and 
captivating, omne tulit fiunctum, he should gain every suffrage. 
We speak the more diffusely, because the lecture, which has given 
rise to these remarks, is, we think, very elegantly written, and the 
animated extracts from many a writer of sterling bgightness exhi- 
bit, in a fine light, some of the most prominent beauties of classi- 
cal composition. 


We regret sincerely that the elegant Translator, from the Spa- 
nish, of “ The Literary Republic,” an article perfectly to our taste, 
does not resume the pen. 


The music of Manto is, alas! no longer audible: 


“ Her harp and dulcet tongue, alas! how mute, 
Her harp is silent, silent is her lute.” 


The gentleman, who amused us in the winter with the burlesque 
poem, The Tonson1aD, is invited to invoke, with his jocund spirit, 
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the guizzical Muse, which, we aver, must be the tenth Muse, the 
pretensions of that gipsy, Sappho, notwithstanding. If we except 
Lucian, to whom she often appeared, the quizzical Muse seems 
to be almost a stranger to the grave and formal prigs of antiquity. 
Cicero made some advances to her, but she rejected his courtship 
with disdain. On the contrary, she has always been upon excellent 
terms with such fine facetious fellows as Cervantes, Rabelais, Ar- 
burthnot, Swift, Fielding, Sterne, and Sheridan. A notable argu- 
ment this! and which we doubt not will convince others, just as 
much as we have convinced ourselves, of the immense superiority 
qwe moderns exercise over those obsolete creatures the Greeks and 
Romans! 


We believe that the “ Servin” of the duc de Sully was the pro- 
totype, in some respects, of the Proteus whom our correspondent 
imagines, was versatile as Czsar, incorruptible like Aristides, wise 
as Socrates, eloquent as Cicero, and amorous as Antony. 


Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid and other true dovyers among the 
fine ¢entiemen of old Rome are perpetually prating about everlast- 
ing love. Our Philadelphia “ Amandus” belongs to the same tribe. 

The cat shall sooner quit her cream, 
The sow shall cease to wallow, 
Sooner the cow shal) fish for bream, 
Or whales shall nunt a swallow, 

Sooner the bull shall climb a tree, 
Or hedgehogs court a plover, 

And even dogs and eats agree, 
Before he'll cease to love her. 

G. W. F. of whose merit as a scholar as well as a companion 
and a friend we are fully conscious, is again earnestly requested to 
illuminate, our pages with his Genius and to dignify them by his 
Learning. He has liberal leisure; he has the amplest materials. He 
is surrounded by old oaks and classical authors. In such company, 

hd ; . od * 
so auspicious to the noblest efforts of the Muse, may we not antici- 


pate the giorious effects of her inspiration ? 


‘‘ Carrol,” for we should not be suffered to print in Philadelphia, 
if we did not fun, carols very sweetly. The public shall hear his 
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song at the proper season; and when is the suitable season? asks 


the angry author impatiently. Why, sir, that’s a secret, and your 
true editor never blabs. Like another craft and mystery, we plume 
ourselves upon maintaining the profoundest secrecy, whenever 





Honour bids. 


We are just and sincere 
And true to the fair, 
They litrust us on every occasion ; 
No mortal can more 
The ladies adore 
Than a free and an accepted mason. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Time, with inaudible step, has slyly come up, and introduced 
us to a new born July, who seems to be a character auspicious, 
generous, and genial. Though but an infant, he, however, seems 
to be endowed with much of the vigor of maturer years, and though 
his temper is warm, and sometimes a little too ardent, we hope that 
both we and others may find him a ¢o/eraé/e companion, which is as 
much as can reasonably be expected in the ordinary intercourse of 
life. This same July admonishes us by looks and gestures, for, it 
must be confessed he does not sfeak very plainly, that having tra- 
velled, without much quarrelling, with his six elder brothers, we 
must go on rejoicing with the rest of the family. For it seems, from 
the best authority, that the family of the year, like the family of the 
Patriarch, consists of twelye; and, without any monitor, it is our 
- sincere wish to be upon terms of amity and love with all the 
brethren. | 

Thus far, we have sfoken in parables. But, in language more 
intelligible to the majority, we simply state, that, according to edi- 
torial usage, sanctioned by Custom, perhaps, rather than by Reason, 
we come out of our cloister, to tell the public, what they know al- 
ready, that in the year of our Lord, 1810, we have finished one 


volume, and began another. After this clear enunciation of a mere - 
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matter of fact, we make a bow as low as the dignity of cavaliers will 
possibly permit; and regretting that we have not achieved exploits 
more illustrious in the Annals of Literature, we most cordially thank 
our splendid compatriots and munificent patrons for their assistance, 
urbanity and favour. On our part, though doomed often to struggle 
with Sickness, a most formidable adversary, and with some other 
Powers of a character equally tremendous, we will, with the gallant, 
undaunted, and high spirited Mirtron, endeavour sturdily to dose 
no jot of heart or hope, but persevere in humble attempts, how- 
ever awkward, and howeverembarrassed,to please THE AMERICAN 
waTion. Our task is arduous, and we are not unconscious of its 
high responsibility. The era seems rapidly approaching, when, in 
spite of the blind Ignorance of some, and the bigotted Prejudice of 
others, the reign of Good Taste and Polite Literature will be abso- 
lutely asserted in America. To accelerate the advancement of an 


epoch, so glorious, is one of the first wishes of 
Tug Eprror. 


VARIETY. 


Henxy Wu1Te, aman of genius and a valetudinarian, remarkable for the 
accuracy and amenity of his style, at a very juvenile age, thus vividly describes 
some of the tortures to which distempered Sensibility is doomed. The picture 
of his sufferings is truly dismal, but the tints, however sombre, are the colours, 


not of Fancy but of Truth. 


The state of my health is really miserable; I am well and 
lively in the morning, and overwhelmed with nervous horrors in 
the evening. A very slight overstretch of the mind in the day 
time occasions me not only a sleepless night, but a night of gloom 
and terror. The systole and diastole of my heart seem to be 
playing at ball—the stake—my life; I can only say the game is 
not yet decided. I allude to the frightful violence of the palpita- 


tion. 
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Iam going to mount the Gog-magog hills this morning, in 
quest of a good night’s sleep. The Gog-magog hills for my body, 
and * THE BIBLE FOR MY MIND are my only medicines. 


In Bolingbroke’s Reflections on Exile, which is perhaps the 
most eloquent of the miscellaneous tracts of that fervid writer, 
we find the following passage than which there is nothing more 
animated, no, not in Cicero. 


How comes it to pass that such numbers of men dy choice live out of their 
country? Observe how the streets of London and of Paris are crowded. Call 
over by name those millions, and ask them, one by one, of what country they 
are, how many will you find, who, from different parts of the earth, come to 
inhabit these great cities which afford the largest opportunities and the largest 
encouragement to virtue and to vice. Some are allured by ambition, and 
some are urged by duty; many resort thither to improve their minds, and 
many to improve their fortunes; others bring their beauty, and others their 
eloquence to market, remove hence, and go to the utmost extremities of the 
east or thé west: visit the barbarous nations of Africa, or the inhospitable re- 
gions of the north. You will find no climate so bad, no country so savage as 
not to have some people who come from abroad, and inhabit there by choice. 

Among numberless extravagancies, which have passed through the minds 
of men we may justly reckon for one, that notion of a secret affection, independ- 
ent of our reason, and superior to our reason, which we are supposed to have 





* A more efficacious, nay a more elegant prescription could not be propo- 
sed by the most philosophical of physicians. It is of more value than all the 
balm of Gilead, all the barks of Quito, and all the poppies of Turkey. The Edi- 
tor avails himself, with alacrity, of every opportunity to testify his belief of 
that blessed book, the Bisie. He speaks of it seriously and experimentally, 
not in the tones of cant, but of truth and admiration. His testimony on the 
side of the gospel may have the more weight, when it is remembered that it is 
the testimony of a /ayman, and, consequently, is pure from every professional, 
or interested bias. His exalted opinion both of the matter and style of the sa- 
cred scriptures is the result of an habitual application to the subject of all his 
powers of analysis, and of the most absolute convictio. of the truth, as well as 
of the beauty, variety, grandeur and sublimity of a volume, that shines with ne 
factitious splendour, but in whese immaculate page the diligent student and 
sincere inquirer may, in the bleakest hours of adversity, always find the first 
and fairest topics of consolation. 

Note, by the Editor of the Port Folie. 
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for our country ; as if there were some physical virtue in every spot of ground, 
which necessarily produced this effect in every one born upon it : 


Amor patriz ratione valentior omni, 
Ovid de Ponto, El. iv. 


As if the maladie du Pays was a universal distemper, inseparable from the 
constitution of a human body, and not peculiar to the Swiss, who seem to 
have been made fortheir mountains, as their mountains seem to have been made 
for them. This notion may have contributed to the security and grandeur of 
states; it has, therefore, been not unartfully cultivated, and the prejudice of 
education has been with care put on its side. Men have come, in this case, as 
in many, from believing that it ought to be so, to persuade others, and even to 
believe themselves that it is so. But there is nothing more groundless than 
this notion, and nothing more absurd. We love the country, in which we are 
born, because we receive particular benefits from it, and because we have 
particular obligations to it: which ties we may have to another country as 
well as to that we are born in: to our country by election, as well as to our 
country by birth. In all other respects, a wise man looks on himself as a 
citizen of the world; and when you ask him where his country lies, he points, 
like Anaxagoras, with his finger to the heavens. 


There is no habit, however inveterate, which cannot be 
cured by vigorous exertion. Let the patient strive to cure 
himself by administering alterative and fotent medicines, and 
his appetites will no longer torment him. After breaking these 
chains, his mind will return to its proper object with a kind of 


intellectual elasticity. 


The duke de Crillon was at Avignon when the duke of Or- 
mond died there, and having entered his chamber at the very 
moment when the latter was dying, he had nearly been witness 
to aremarkable scene which had just taken place between the 
expiring nobleman, who was a true pattern of politeness, and a 
German baron, also one of the most polite men of his country. 
The duke feeling himself dying desired to be conveyed to his 
arm chair; when turning towards the baron, Excuse me, sir, 
said he, if I should make some grimaces in your presence, but 
my physician tells me that I am at the point of death. Ah, my 
lord duke, replied the baron, I beg that you will not put your- 
self under any constraint on my account. 


+ ° 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE PORT FOLIO FOR JULY, 1810. 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Tue ordinary and indispensable routine of business imperiously requiring 

of us to prepare and print our Monthly Miscellany sometime prior to the pe- 

Tied of publication, compels us, when copious articles are tardily furnished, to 
print them in the style of a supplement. But this very circumstance, far from 
degrading the essays in question, is a lucid proof of our eagerness to exhibit 
to the public, with all possible celerity, whatever may be brilliant in the eye of 
Fancy, or be ratified by the severity of Judgment. 

Few papers of the didactic character, we presume, could be more agreea- 
ble to the tastes and sentiments of our readers than the following. The topic 
is confessedly important; and, what is not always the case with many other 
subjects of similar utility, excites a vivid interest and attracts a very gene- 
ral attention. Indeed, an astonishing revolution of sentiment and of practice with 
respect to the education of women has, of late, been accomplished in America. 
It would not be uncharitable to assert that not many years have elapsed since 
many men of the most enlightened minds were guilty of a strange departure 
from the softness and gallantry of civilization, by cherishing the savage idea 
of the moral inferiority ofthe sex. Unhappily, men have acted in the spirit of 
this ungracious creed. In a large portion of this country, women have been 
disgraced and degraded in consequence of the neglect, indifference, or tyranny 
of man. It is within our remembrance when a girl of the brightest talents had 
no other discipline than what the narrowest school could bestow. To read 
and spell without much hesitation; to trace a character in permanship, which 
if not absolutely cramp, was almost unintelligible; and to cipher, God knows 
how, through the four first rules of no ambitious arithmetic, constituted 
once the sum total of female education in America. Hence, a dismal train of 
consequences the most deplorable. While the ladies were thus “ steeped in 
Ignorance to the very lips,” while they were thus systematically shut out of 
Minerva’s Temple, what was the genuine classification and description of 
any individual of the sex, but that of a washing, taking, brewing, spinning, 
sewing, darning and child-producinz animal ? | 

Let us not be misunderstood as casting censure upon the duties of the good 
housewife. All her useful arts are equally praiseworthy and indispensable. 
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But Utility is not all which is sought for in the shortest life, and by the 
dullest man. We ask, we eagerly ask for Accomplishments too. Even the 
man of ordinary and blunt perceptions, as well as the man of genius, learning, 
taste and sensibility, seeks in a matrimonial companion for one who will not 
merely fill his bed, but grace his board; who will burnish, and polish, and 
glorify his character; who will not only be blooming and beauteous, but witty 
and wise; one capable not only of delightfully entertaining the most fastidious 
guest, but of perfectly educating the most froward child. This is the wife 
that Common Sense as well as Fine Sense seeks for as for hidden treasure. 
This is the wife who is literally a crown to her husband. This is the wife who, 
exclusively, can render the marriage state happy. For what condition can be 
imagined more miserable, what more deplorable, and what more ignominious 
than for a man of reason and imagination to be yoked, to a creature, who has 
no other pretensions than those of any other animal? What can be more dis- 
graceful than for a philosopher thus to be fettered by a fool? and what can be 
more servile and base than to be compelled dayly and hourly, in the person of 
your other self, to witness the mortifying effects of her entailed and everlast- 
ing stupidity ? 

Thanks to the liberal and aspiring spirit of the age and country, the genius 
and education of women are not shamefully neglected. Gradually, they have 
become the objects of a fostering Care. It is true that we have no Madame 
D’Arblay, no Mrs. Radcliffe, no Mrs. Hamilton, no Charlotte Smith, no Han- 
nah More, and no Maria Edgeworth. Nothing in the shape of these all accom- 
plished females has yet appeared in America; and we hazard nothing in pre- 
dicting that one thousand years in the chronology of this new country will 
probably roll away, prior to the appearance of even the outline, the shadow, 
the semblance of such a character. This is not uttered in reproach to the 
ladies. The reproof falls upon figures of a higher denomination, to adopt a 
phrase from the arithmeticians. 

But although the reign of female authorship is wholly unknown in Ame- 
rica; and although through the long vista of distant years, we cannot discern 
a solitary feature of the Augustan age of queen Ann, yet the education of wo- 
men is sedulously regarded, and the principle itself'is gradually gaining adyo- 
cates of the most stanch and imposing character, 

Among these heroes, these cavaliers, these genuine knights of ancient 
chivalry, may be enumerated the writers in the Edinburgh Review and the 
eloquent author of the oration in this supplement. Their arguments are in- 
vincible. The criticism is profound, the harangue is pathetic; and both com- 
bine the true and the beautiful. In the popular mode of this magazine, we 
diffuse them throughout America, in perfect confidence that they will stimu, 
late the sluggishness of some, awaken the ambition of others, and excite the 


attention of all.—En1rTor. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

AN examination of the pupils of the Young Ladies’ Academy of Philadel- 
phia, was held on the tenth ult. before the trustees and a very large and 
respectable audience who convened on the occasion. 

The Rev. Mr. Maycr opened the exercises with an impressive prayer—an 
appropriate and pathetic address was then delivered on the occasion, by the 
Rev. Dr. James Gray, one of the trustees, who at the close conferred diplomas 
on six young ladies who had completed their academic studies. Resolved, that 
the thanks of the Board be returned to the Rev. Dr. Gray, for the address de- 
livered by him, and that he be requested to furnish a copy of the same for 
publication. Resolved, that the said address be published in the Port Folio 
and in Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser.—By order of the Board, 

BENJAMIN SAY, President. 
Extract from the minutes, Asa Bassett, Secretary. 
Younc LapIEs, 

As you are now to take your departure from this seminary, and te 
enter on the part which your Creator may assign you to act or suffer 
on the stage of time; I rise in the name, and by the appointment, of 
the trustees, to bid you an affectionate farewell. It is not easy to con- 
ceive a scene more impressive than the present: and those who 
are most habituated to reflect on human things, and to indulge cor- 
rect feelings, will experience the deepest impression on the occa- 
sion. This is not one of those spectacles where we are obliged to 
court the illusions of fancy in order to create an interest; and where 
a single touch of the wand of reason dispels the enchantment. Here 





. all is real, interesting, and affecting. Your teacher appears here sur- 
rendering the solemn trust confided to him by your parents, and 
2 exhibiting your accomplishments as the result of years of anxious 


n and painful industry. Your parents attend to receive you back, hap- 
o- py to witness your useful attainments, and cherishing, I trust not in 
4 vain, the hope that your future discharge of the duties of life will 
be still more consolatory to them, than even your early progress in 


. . learning. You behold yourselves surrounded by a large company of 
wg persons, some of whom have long been versant in the duties and suf- 
m- ferings of humanity, and all of whom take a just interest in your for- 
we tunes. What an important era in your lives! You are just prepared 


Ws to start in the noble career of liie’s duties—Giory, Honour, and 
the Immortality the prize! Indulge me then, while, catching the glow of 
the general interest which the occasion has kindled, I venture a few 
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remarks on your present acquisitions, and on their future application. 
The truth of what I shall say will, I hope, compensate for the want 
of novelty ; but should that expectation fail, I must plead that benevo- 
lence of motive which is always allowed to extenuate the offence of 
involuntary error. 

When we behold before usa number of young ladies who’ have 
scarcely attained their full stature, capable of reading their native lan- 
guage, and of relishing the beauties of its authors; possessed of the 
enviable talent of recording their own thoughts, and supporting a 
literary correspondence with propriety and elegance ; acquainted 
with the geography of this globe, and with the laws, governments, 
religions, and customs of the different nations who inhabit it; not 
strangers tothe general lawsofthis planetary system; qualified, ifneces- 
sity should require, to manage pecuniary transactions with mercantile 
correctness ; at the same time that they are instructed in the sacred 
scriptures, understand most of the leading principles of the true re- 
ligion, and have already acquired many of its practical virtues; we 
cannot help exclaiming, What a prodigy! In many parts of the world 
a thousand women have not so much information as one of our girls! 

It is impossible to survey such a spectacle without being drawn 
into speculations concerning its cause, and asking to what singular 
interposition of heaven we are indebted for so enviable a state of 
society. It is no answer to this question to say that we live in an en- 
lightened age, that the value of general information is correctly esti- 
mated, and that therefore female genius is cherished and cultivated ; 
for this is only’a reassertion of the fact in different language. What 
we are in quest of is the reason of the fact: we ask what is the cause 
which has enlightened the age, which has given such an impulse to 
mind, which has elevated female genius and ennobled the female 
character? This is the question. And without wasting time in propo- 
sing hypotheses for refutation, I will venture to assert that the real 
cause of the phenomenon under consideration, is nothing else than 
the religion which we and our fathers have had the happiness to 
enjoy ; I mean the religion of the Bible, or Christianity. Let not this 
assertion receive any indulgence undef the idea of a vague compli- 
ment to religion, which should be admitted without scrutiny, because 
it might be thought indecorous to dispute it. On the contrary let it 
be brought to the rigid test of doctrine, under the impression that to 
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reject an error is as sacred a duty as to embrace a truth. And tocut 
off all ambiguity from the question, I repeat the declaration in these 
unreserved and decisive terms, That the present elevated state of 
female genius and manners never would have existed without the 
operation of the christian religion, and that christianity could not 
have existed and operated to the extent it has done without produ- 
cing the effect in question. If this should appear to any one the lan- 
guage of prejudice, or of that imperceptible bias which peculiar 
habits of thinking exert over our moral judgments, let me intreat that 
man, whoever he is, to spread before hima map of the world, and 
trace upon it the boundary line of the region enlightened by the 
christian religion ; let him then cast his eyes beyond that line East, 
West, North and South and make a candid comparison of the relative 
states of female society in these two grand divisions of our globe. 
What is the condition of females in Africa, Asia, China, among 
the aboriginals of this country, or any where out ofthe bounds of 
christendom? Take them ina mass are they any thing but debased 
slaves, or ignoble toys? It is by no means insinuated that an equal 
degree of mental culture pervades female society in all christian 
countries. The contrary of this is the fact: and for this reason, that 
christianity doesnot prevail in the same degree inall those countries; 
besides that there are certain incidental agencies which aid its 
operation in some countries, and thwartit in others. But it will certainly 
be thought sufficient to decide the question under consideration, if it 
can be made out, that the intelligence, virtues, and general happiness 
of females, are greater in christian countries, than they aré in any 
other; and that they are greatest in those particular countries where 
christianity prevails in the greatest purity. I am content that the 
matter should rest here; though well convinced that higher ground 
might be occupied without incurring the imputation of temerity ; 
and that nothing would be putto hazard by staking the general female 
character in the worst of christian countries, against the same gene- 
ral character in any country not enlightened by thechristian religion. 
Whoever considers the genius of this religion must perceive 
that it possesses a peculiar aptitude to operate on female cha- 
racter. The Jewish religion possessed the same quality, but in a 
much lower degree. And I believe it will be found that these are 
VOL. Iv. M 
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remarks on your present acquisitions, and on their future application. 
The truth of what I shall say will, I hope, compensate for the want 
of novelty ; but should that expectation fail, I must plead that benevo- 
lence of motive which is always allowed to extenuate the offence of 
involuntary error. 

When we behold before usa number cf young ladies who have 
scarcely attained their full stature, capable of reading their native lan- 
guage, and of relishing the beauties of its authors; possessed of the 
enviable talent of recording their own thoughts, and supporting a 
literary correspondence with propriety and elegance ; acquainted 
with the geography of this globe, and with the laws, governments, 
religions, and customs of the different nations who inhabit it; not 
strangers tothe general laws ofthis planetary system; qualified, ifneces- 
sity should require, to manage pecuniary transactions with mercantile 
correctness; at the same time that they are instructed in the sacred 
scriptures, understand most of the leading principles of the true re- 
ligion, and have already acquired many of its practical virtues; we 
cannot help exclaiming, What a prodigy! In many parts of the world 
a thousand women have not so much information as one of our girls! 

It is impossible to survey such a spectacle without being drawn 
into speculations concerning its cause, and asking to what singular 
interposition of heaven we are indebted for so enviable a state of 
society. It is no answer to this question to say that we live In an en- 
lightened age, that the value of general information is correctly esti- 
mated, and that therefore female genius is cherished and cultivated ; 
for this is only a reassertion of the fact in different language. What 
we are in quest of is the reason of the fact: we ask what is the cause 
which has enlightened the age, which has given such an impulse to 
mind, which has elevated female genius and ennobled the female 
character? This is the question. And without wasting time in propo- 
sing hypotheses for refutation, I will venture to assert that the real 
cause of the phenomenon under consideration, is nothing else than 
the religion which we and our fathers have had the happiness to 
enjoy; I mean the religion of the Bible, or Christianity. Let not this 
assertion receive any indulgence undef the idea of a vague compli- 
ment to religion, which should be admitted without scrutiny, because 
it might be thought indecorous to dispute it. On the contrary let it 
be brought to the rigid test of doctrine, under the impression that to 
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reject an error is as sacred a duty as to embrace a truth. And to cut 
off all ambiguity trom the question, I repeat the declaration in these 
unreserved and decisive terms, That the present elevated state of 
female genius and manners never would have existed without the 
operation of the christian religion, and that christianity could not 
have existed and operated to the extent it has done without produ- 
cing the effect in question. Ifthis should appear to any one the lan- 








guage of prejudice, or of that imperceptible bias which peculiar 
habits of thinking exert over our moral judgments, let me intreat that 
man, whoever he is, to spread before hima map of the world, and 
trace upon it the boundary line of the region enlightened by the 
christian religion ; let him then cast his eyes beyond that line East, 
West, North and South and make a candid comparison of the relative 
states of female society in these two grand divisions of our globe. 
What is the condition of females in Africa, Asia, China, among 
the aboriginals of this country, or any where out ofthe bounds of 
christendom? Take them ina mass are they any thing but debased 
slaves, or ignoble toys? It is by no means insinuated that an equal 
degree of mental culture pervades female society in all christian 
countries. The contrary of this is the fact: and for this reason, that 
christianity doesnot prevail in the same degree inall those countries; 
besides that there are certain incidental agencies which aid its 
operation in some countries, and thwartit in others. Butit will certainly 
be thought sufficient to decide the question under consideration, if it 
can be made out, that the intelligence, virtues, and general happiness 
of females, are greater in christian countries, than they aré in any 
other ; and that they are greatest in those particular countries where 
christianity prevails in the greatest purity. I am content that the 
matter should rest here; though well convinced that higher ground 
might be occupied without incurring the imputation of temerity ; 
and that nothing wouldbe putto hazard by staking the general female 
character in the worst of christian countries, against the same gene- 
ral character in any country not enlightened by thechristian religion. 
Whoever considers the genius of this religion must perceive 
that it possesses a peculiar aptitude to operate on female cha- 
racter. The Jewish religion possessed the same quality, but ina 
much lower degree. And IJ believe it will be found that these are 
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the only moral systems which have attended to this subject. It is 
the very genius of christianity to elevate women to a moral equality 
with men; and, withouta compliment,to carry them in some respects 
higher. When we look to heathen nations, it is only in the lowest state 
of savagery that any thing like an equality of the sexes is at all dis- 
cernible; for these both are equally ignorant, vitious, and wretched. 
But let those savages emerge from barbarism, let them grow into 
empire and civilization, and then mark the change in the relative 
condition of the sexes. The men only rise, the women continue 
where they were, or rather sink lower in the social seale. The slave 
who followed the footsteps of the savage hunter, with her family and 
family property on her back, is indeed transformed into a fine lady, 
and glitters in “ barbaric pearl and gold;” but she is no longer the 
partner of her husband’s cares! You must search for her in a closet 
or in the haram ; where she has fewer causes to excite her mind into 





action, less interest in her husband’s heart, and less influence 
over his conduct, than she enjoyed when both were wandering 
savages. 

But introduce christianity into a society in the cireumstances 
which have been described, and among its first effects is the eleva- 
tion of the women. Find them where it will, and it will find them 
out even in the lowest state of degradation, it raises them to an equality 
with the men. It demolishes the haram ; dismisses the disho- 
nourable guard; conducts the wife to the head of her husband’s 
table ; gives her to him a friend endeared and immutable through 
all the vicissitudes of life ; makes her his confidant, his counsellor, 
and the soother of al! his sorrows ; appoints her the tutoress of his 
children, to teach the young idea how to shoot, to inspire his daugh- 
ters with every delicate sentiment, and his sons with every high- 
minded manly principle. It does more. Giving the husband the 
pledge of his wife’s conscientious principle and inviolable honour, 
the best and in fact the on/y security for his own peace and honour, 
it conducts her abroad into society to enlighten and purify the gene- 
ral manners, and to exhibit a shining example of all that imparts 
worth and dignity to human nature. Delighted with her liberty she 
will not abuse it. Conscious of the confidence reposed in her she 
scorns to forfeit it. She is tender of her husband’s honour, because 
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she feels it to her own honour. She gives good counsel, because 
that increases and perpetuates her influence. __ ; 

It is to our purpose to mention here what has often been stated 
as a fact, and, I believe, justly : the fact alluded to is this, that chris- 
tianity prevails most among the female sex. It seems that some 
gentlemen, who certainly had nothing of the philosopher about them, 
save the beard, have made a wonderful discovery on this subject ; 
and assure us that the superior attention of woman to the christian 
religion is wholly owing to intellectual imbecility, the existence of 
which they first suppose, and then by way of theory, infer that it dis- 
poses the sex to phantasies and superstition, or, in other words, to 
piety and virtue. Had these gentlemen been pleased to content 
themselves with saying that females are happily secluded from many 
of the temptations which corrupt the other sex, we would promptly 
have acquiesced in so obvious an assertion. But had they gone still 
farther, and informed us thatchristianity, though it be of equal im- 
portance to both sexes in respect toa future life, is of infinitely great- 
er importance to women than to men in the present life, they would 
have approximated much nearer to the truth. Adopting this view 
of the subject, they would thus have addressed us, “ Of what indis- 
pensable necessity is religion to the male part of the human species 
in the present state of their existence? What advantage, what ho- 
nour, what pleasure of life can they not secure without it. Give them 
splendid talents, a good education, and a large fortune; and without 
a single pretension to piety or to the purity of christian morals, they 
shall be seen making their way to all the distinctigns and enjoy- 
ments of society, admired and caressed by almost the whole of their 
sex, however different in character. . But how totally is the case re- 
versed to the female sex? Strip one of them of the reputation of 
christian virtues, and she falls like a star from heaven: her own sex 
disown her, and she finds no refuge from ignominy in the sympathy 
of the other sex. On the other hand array a woman in the lustrous 
robe of christian graces, and whether young or old, whether hand- 
some or otherwise, she becomesan object of admiration to both sexes. 
Is it therefore wonderful that women should cherish with the ten- 
derest regard, a religion, the observance of which infallibly secures 
them esteem, adoration, and devotion ; and gives them an ingalcu- 
lable and irresistible influence over society.” In such views of the 
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subject we could cheerfully. acquiesce. But while we are attributing 
the general cultivation of the female intellect, and elevation of fe- 
male character, to the operation of christianity, we must beware of 
inferring that every female who experiences the ameliorating ef- 
fects of that divine religion, has really imbibed its genuine spirit. 
Its effects are of various kinds : and many who have not permitted 
it to reign in their hearts, have not been averse to the decoration of 
character which results from its practical virtues. Its general influ- 
ence is indisputable. By asserting for the female sex that liberty 
which pertains of right to every reasonable being ; by making them 
the friends of their husbands, and cirectresses of their families ; by 
introducing them to society at large, where virtue and decorum are 
their sole protection and honour; it has placed them in circumstan- 
ces where they have but two choices—on the one hand insignifi- 
cance and contempt ; on the other intelligence, virtue, and dignity. 
It is their glory to have chosen the latter. 

That the views exhibited are not incorrect is apparent from 
many considerations. It is a subject of some curiosity that so obvi- 
ous is the growth of female genius in christian countries, that it has 
become a subject of high debate whether the minds of women be 
not in every article of intellectual resource equal to those of men.— 
It seems that a formidable phalanx of gentlemen have rallied around 
the prescriptive claim of their sex io intellectual superiority ; while 
a scarcely less formidable array of ladies advance to dispute the ar- 
rogant pretension, and either bv the force of their arguments, or 
the charms of their eloquence, at least by some charms, have 
brought over a large number of the other sex to their alliance — 
Being extremely fond of peace in all its forms, I must beg to be 
excused from taking any part in this controversy ; and accordingly 
proclaim a most impartial neutrality. I hope, however, that during 
this war for intellectual dominion, the sexes will display towards 
each other that spirit of chivalrous decorum, and those mutual good 
offices, which distinguish their intercourse on all other occasions. 
The war is obviously a social war. Neither party, surely, will think 
of the desperate measure of a secession to ihe Aventine mount. 
“ Rome cannot bear it, patriotism forbids it !” 

But though I cannot act as judge in this controversy, I have na 
ebjection to appear as a witness ; and in that character candour obli- 
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ges me to say that I have observed a good deal of foul play on both 
sides. The gentlemen for instance have made a complete mono- 
poly of navigation, wholly excluding the ladies from participation ; 
with the same narrow jealousy, they have engrossed architecture ; 
and should we unfortunately be involved in a war you will see these 
same gentlemen manning the fleet, mounting the ramparts, and 
forming the line bristling with bayonets, without affording the la- 
dies a chance of rivalling their glorious achievements. At the same 
time, matters are managed with equal unfuirness on the other side. 
For so completely have the ladies engrossed a vast number of offi- 
ces and duties of still greater importance than those which have 
been mentioned, that if a gentleman had ever such a genius for 
them, he has no possible opportunity of displaying it. 

Yet after surveying the whole ground, one is tempted to think 
that matters go on tolerabiy well as they are. And in the present 
imperfect state of moral science, we find ourselves strongly inclin- 
ed to adopt the opinion, that ou: Creator in his bounty has be- 
stowed both on the male and on the female part of our species, an 
abundance of genius for the discharge of their respective duties ; © 
and that whichever sex shall most effectually give their genius 
that direction will eventually rank highest in the scale of excellence. 

But forbearing any further remarks on this subject, I shall now 
proceed, young ladies, to consider the future application of your 
powers in the duties of life. 

From your present habits, it may be anticipated that a consider- 
able portion of your future time will be devoted to reading. You 
have been let into a precious secret, that the cheapest, most acces- 
sible, and most permanent source of enjoyment, is to be found in 
the exercise of the powers of your own mind, and that among the 
exciting causes of mind, books hold a high rank. And in the pre- 
sent state of society, such are the facilities afforded for the gratifi- 
cation of a literary taste, that you will find iittie difficulty in procur- 
ing such books as your particular fancy or humour may incline you 
to peruse. It may be safely taken for granted that biography, histo- 
ry, and works on religion and inoials, will form your principal lite- 
rary avocations. I do not pretend to make a selection for you. Ca- 
sualty, the advice of friends, and your particular taste, will regulate 
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reading of the Scriptures. If nothing else could be said in favour of 
these volumes than that they are the most ancient, and the only ab- 
solutely true’ history that ever was written, these circumstances 
would be sufficient to recommend them to every curious and culti- 
vated mind; but when it is considered that they are a revelation from 
God, and contain every particle that is known concerning the pres 
sent duty and future destination of the human family, our obligation 
to study them must impress us as sacred. 

There is a species of composition, young ladies, which were I 
not to mention on such an occasion as the present, the omission 
might be considered a studied one, and perhaps censured as impro- 
per. You already anticipate the mention of novels. I am well aware 
the theme is trite. I might begin by indulging a sharp invective 
against the general class of such books; I might then except a few 
from the general censure ; and afterwards proceed to inquire whe- 
ther more good or evil accrues to society from such reading. But 
why consume the hour. Tie books are written, and will be read. 
As soon might Canute expect to repel by a rebuke the advancing 
tide, as the moralist to argue out of circulation, a species of come 
position which the vanity and necessities of authors, the interests of 
printers and booksellers, and the passions of the youthful heart force 
into the market. But it will not be thought a waste of breath to in- 
quire what advantages may be expected from such books, allowing 
the selection to be made with the greatest possible judgment and 
felicity, and wholly overlooking any 4njury which they may be sup- 
posed to inflict on the mental constitution. If I could state this 
question in terms more liberal and generous I would do it. 

When we hear novels celebrated as means for teaching 
young people the knowledge of human nature, we seem to perceive 
in the language something so ambiguous and undefined, something 
which needs so much commentary and qualification, that, like the 
gordian knot, it is better to cut it at once than to waste time in un- 
ravelling its complications. I say, therefore, when we shall see 
great orators formed by silent meditation, and great anatomists 
formed by the study of copperplate skeletons and dissections, then, 
and not till then, shall we behold judges of human life and charac. 
ter produced by novel reading. To study human nature you must 
mix with mankind: it is in the drawingroom, not in the library, 
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in the forum, not in the cloister, that the nature of man can be 
learned, because it is in the former places, not in the latter, that it 
is displayed in its true colours and proportions. However narrow 
the circle of individual feeling and/experience may be, it comprises 
almost the whole of what any person knows of this subject: and no 
extent of genius and learning can supply the want of a practical 
acquaintance with society. The only accession which our experi- 
mental knowledge on this subject admits, is derived from authentic 
history. If it be asked, May not novels supply the place of history? 
May they not exhibit views of human nature not found in history? 
And may they not exhibit more perfect instances of virtue and vice 
than any that occur in real life? To the two latter interrogations I 
answer, that these perfect characters, are only perfect monsters. 
They go to mislead. They can do no good. That extravagance of 
vice which does not occur in real life can never answer the purpose 
of deterring us from vitious indulgence; and virtues which have 
never been practised can scarcely become examples. As to the 
other interrogatory, the answer is obvious, that to supplant a reality 
by a fiction is a preposterous method of diffusing truth. But I 
would ask, is human genius really adequate to the production of a 
consistent human character by the creations of fancy? Certainly to 
mark the reigning passion, to delineate the fixed and prevailing ha- 
bits, to limit or aid their operation by various whims and caprices, 
to conceive and arrange the events and objects which operate on all 
these powers; to ascertain, amidst the collisions of conflicting prin- 
ciples, and to arrest and fix those nicer shades which give congru- 
ity to character is, to say the least, no easy task; a task perhaps be- 
yond the reach of man. A few rare men there have been, I grant, 
who have achieved great things in characteristic moral painting, 
still they have not come up to nature. Let us praise them as we do 
those sculptors who exhibi: a few striking points in the human fi- 
gure; and if they hve not been able to Lid the heart beat, and the 
tongue speak, and the features move, let us pardon their failure be- 
cause the thing was impossible. 

There is, however, only ene idea about which I feel any great 
solicitude. Permit me to caution you against ever making the cha- 
racters of romance a standard by which to judge of character in 
real life. For be assured that the sir Guys and madam Bridgets, 
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the Lotharios and Matildas of the novelists are very different per- 
sonages, from the men and women with whom it has pleased God 
to people this world. And perhaps it may be found that no persons 
are more apt to err and blunder, when introduced on the stage of 
real life than those whose imaginations have been deeply impress- 
ed with the characters of fictitious composition. 

Another allegation in favour of novels, is that they contri- 
bute to the cultivation of sensibility; and render us more sym-~ 
pathetic, more disposed to weep with those who weep, and re- 
joice with those who rejoice; and of consequence dispose us to 
relieve the calamities which occur in the human condition; and 
are on the whole subservient to virtue. | confess I feel stronger 
doubts on this subject than on the foregoing. I am not satisfied 
that the theory is verified by fact, or corresponds with the essen- 
tial laws of our nature. There can be no doubt that novels act 
extensively on our feelings, and are able to rob us of many a sob 
and many atear. They are a species of artificial stimulant. But 
it is very questionable whether these chamber cordials are really 
conducive to the health of our minds; whether this surreptitious 
enjoyment of our faculties does not rather indispose us to the 
practical exercise of sympathy in real life. The general sense 
of mankind on this subject appears not to be obscure; for if any 
one were in quest of an attentive physician, a tender nurse, or a 
sympathetic friend, it would not be found an effectual recom- 
mendation of any particular person to say that he, or she, was a 
great reader of novels. 

The real advantages of this species of reading appear to be 
these, that it sometimes creates a taste for reading which 
continues through life ; that it habituates the young mind to the 
analysis of character; that it imparts a species of sentimental 
eloquence to conversation; and were I certain that it does not 
increase the disorder which it is intended to cure, I should appre- 
hend that it may serve as a waste gate to the overflowings of 
youthful sensibility. 

After all, the season for indulging this species of mental di- 
version is very transient. It is during the vernal equinox of our 
existence, when the sun is passing the line which separates child- 
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hood from maturity, a period when all is tumult in the human 
constitution, that the fictions of romance claim a natural domi- 
nion over us, only because the mind is then itself the region of 
fiction, of hopes and fears, of plans and projects, far beyond the 
narrow limits of sober reality. But in proportion as it grows up 
to maturity, and as the grand prospects of society expand to its 
view, it becomes incapable of being aroused into action by any 











thing but what is real; it flings away the pap and syllabub of fic- 
tion, and calls for more substantial food. This is certainly the 
natural course of things. 

Ghosts, goblins and enchanted castles, do for children; Mas- 
ters and Misses are enraptured with the sentimental novel; but, 
unless a morbid taste for fiction be contracted, or the growth of 
mind be stunted for want of nutriment, men and women demand 
fact and doctrine. And provided a taste for the sacred writings 
has been contracted at any period of life, when a man approaches 
the verge of earthly being, and his sun begins to dip in the wes- 
tern wave, nothing can suffice his mind but those sublime and sub- 
stantial compositions. In this remark I donot confine my views to a 
Boyle anda Locke, and a fewother very rare, because very great, 
characters. The doctrine is general: it is a law of our nature. 
For, if I may be allowed to borrow a phrase from the medical 
gentlemen, our minds, like our bodies, act by the continual im- 
pression of stimulants; and as the fibre waxes rigid, you must 
increase the stimulating power. 

But to pass from the subject of reading, we must presume 
that you will devote a good deal of future time to literary cor- 
respondence. At the same time it is hoped that your correspon- 
dents will be few and select, rather than numerous and indiscri- 
minate. Allow me to advise you to avoid all imprudent engage- 
ments to write once a week, or once by every post to any body. 
Pledges of this sort leave scarcely an alternative between an 
insipid, complimentary, tattling correspondence, anda direct 
breach of promise. Love your friends, and gratify them; but ne- 
ver permit them to prescribe how often you shall write to 
them. 
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And now that I am on letter-writing, I must correct a few 
phrases which sometimes find their way into the correspondence 
of friends, and are at the same time so incorrect that I feel it in- 
cumbent on me to caution you against the use of them. The 
phrases are these: “excuse haste”—‘¢ excuse bad writing”— 
and a few others of the same stamp. I object to these phrases 
because they make false concord in moral grammar. For al- 
though such phrases may, and must be, excused when coming 
from persons exhausted by the duties of active life; yet why 
should a young lady, who is bound by the law of her being to 
correctness and elegance in all things, stoop to solicit such in- 
dulgence! and why should she expose her correspondent to the 
necessity of making that most mortifying of all apologies, “my 
friend could have written better—if—she had pleased.” 

But young Ladies, I must now bring forward an idea in com- 
parison with whose importance all that has been said shrinks in- 
to insignificance. The solid and important duties of human life 
become fromthis moment your éusiness. Your talents, yourlearn- 
ing, your various accomplishments, are valuable no further than 
they are subservient to those duties, than they are employed in 
the production of actual virtues. When you look to that season 
of the year, 


® Which your own season paints, when nature alJ 
*Is blooming and benevolent, like you;” 


you see that your Creator has crowned all his vegetable 
works with the most variegated and beautiful blossoms; and all 
nature is fragrance to the smell and beauty to the eye. Yet mark 
how in a few short days all this perfumery, all these inimitable 
hues, this pomp and prodigality of vernal beauty, are fled and 
gone! Weep not that they are fled. For nota flower of them but 
has left behind its fruit. Lo the advancing harvest and vintage! 
Such, my young friends, is the law of your nature. You are now 
in blossom, and society looks forward for the fruits of piety and 
viftue. To do justly, to love mercy, and walk humbly with your 
God, is the business of your lives. It is not any natural confusiog 
ef ideas leading me to mistake every large room for a church, 
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nor any incapacity of stripping for one evening the sacerdotal 
stole, that prompts me to recommend to you above all things 
the cultivation of religious principle. No, it is a solemn, it is an 
awful impression, that I should totally fail in the duty prescribed 
me; and, so far as silence when the occasion demands the de- 
claration of the truth can be regarded as an injury, inflict a real 








injury on you, were I to omit mentioning that cause which im- 
parts the last and highest polish to our nature, and forms the 
chief ingredient in the cup of human happiness. It is only whea 
acting under the impulse of religion that man displays the glory 
of Being. To recognise the presence and majesty of that adora- 
ble Being who animated these bodies of clay and stamped the pro- 
duction with his own image; to realise a sense of the love of that 
Redeemer whose blood flowed to ransom us from all that is hor- 
rible; to feel every fibre of our hearts move under the energy of 
that spirit, who pervading universal nature diffuses motion, life 
and joy throughout the whole, and is to man the source of in- 
telligence, purity and glory, is the highest attainment of our na- 
ture; and places us indeed but a little lower than the angels. 
Under the influence of principles so sublime and ennobling what 
may you not become! I see before me the rudiments of future 
angels. It is an enrapturing thought to anticipate that through 
life your spirits communicating with the universal spirit, you 
will think, feel and act, in unison with the will which presides 
ever creation. 

Should you be blessed with extensive wisdom, you become 
eyes to the blind; should you be placed in an affluent station, 
(which I neither pray nor deprecate) you become the almoners 
ef the poor, and the blessing of him that was-ready to perish 
cometh upon you; should a full cup of pleasure be put inte 
your hand, religion after heightening its relish will pre- 
vent its intoxicating effects: and, pardon the transition, should 
you be placed in the sequestered vale of obscurity, and Jashed 
by every storm that spreads desolation over earthly comfort, re- 
ligion will teach you to submit, rejoice, triumph. This much on 
the most important of all themes I thought it my duty to say; 
but it does not comport with those principles which propriety: 
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prescribes, to say any thing respecting the external modes and 
forms of religion. You will no doubt search the scriptures, and 
choose for yourselves whatever form of religion you shall judge 
most conformable to that standard: and I hope that having made 
a good choice you will distinguish yourselves through life by 
an exemplary conformity to the institutions of that religious so- 
ciety, to which you may have attached yourselves. For assure 
yourselves that the connexion between the external observances 
of religion and its internal spirit, and between both and practie 
cal virtue, and between these three and that sunshine of the 
mind which is almost the sum of human happiness, is of the 
most intimate kind. 

But it is time to have done. And now, young Ladies, you are 
perhaps waiting till I shall wish you a great deal of happiness in 
your journey through life: and provided the term happiness be 
rightly understood, we will all unite in wishing youas much of it 
as you ought to wish yourselves. But if by happiness be meant an 
incessant round of worldly pleasures, then happily for you neither 
your own fond wishes, nor the misjudging benevolence of friends, 
can procure it for you; and even were it to be gained for a wish, let 
me assure you I have not the inhumanity to breathe the cruel 
petition; for why should I wish you such a degree of pleasure 
as could produce no other effect than to moor every affection of 
your hearts toa world from which you must so soon depart, and 
indispose you to the acquisition of those qualifications which 
would fit you for a brighter and more noble order of things! go 
then, young friends, and meet the common vicissitudes of hu- 
man life. A time to weep and atime to laugh, a time to get and 
a time to loose, a time to love and a time to hate, a time of war 
and atime of peace; but amidst the various and fluctuating scene 
may an unwavering confidence in the superintendence of your 
heavenly Father, impart firmness to your virtues. Such conduct 
will repay, and more than repay the anxious labours of your teach- 
er; such conduct will repay, and more than repay, the incalculable 
debt of filial obligation; and cause your parents in the last fal- 
tering accents of expiring nature to bless God for having bestow- 
ed upon them the best of gifts, in the most elegant of forms, vir- 
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tuous and accomplished daughters. The claim which society has 
upon you is of the most awful nature. To say that you have it 
in your power to promote the polish of social manners, and con- 
tribute largely to the amount of social pleasures, were to pro- 
nounce only common praise. More, infinitely more, is in your 
power! to pour balm into the wounds of bleeding humanity, to 
still the storm of social passions, to impart popularity and con-, 
fidence to virtue, to look down the audacious and profligate 
countenance of vice, and to be themselves the brightest exam- 
ples of the virtues which they recommend, is the high prerogative 
of women. Such women may you be, and may the favour of hea- 
ven attend you. 








CRITICISM. 


Advice to Young Ladies on the Improvement of the Mind. 


BY THOMAS BROADHURST. 


Mr. Broadhurst is a very good sort of a man, who has not 
written a very bad book upon a very important subject. His ob- 
ject (a very laudable one) is to recommend a better system of fe- 
male education than at present prevails in this country—to turn 
the attention of women from the trifling pursuits to which they 
are now condemned—and to cultiviate faculties which, under 
the actual system of management, might almost as well not ex- 
ist. To the examination of his ideas upon these points, we shall 
very cheerfully give up a portion of our time and attention. 

A great deal has been said of the original difference of capa- 
city between men and women; as if women were more quick, 
and men more judicious—as if women were more remarkable for 
deliacy of association, and men for stronger powers of attention. 
All this, we confess, appears to us very fanciful. That there is 
a difference in the understandings of the men and the women we 
every day meet with, every body, we suppose, must perceive; 
but there is none surely which may not be accounted for by the 
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difference of circumstances in which they have been placed, with- 
out referring to any conjectural difference of original conforma- 
tion of mind. As long as boys and girls run about in the dirt, 
and trundle hoops together, they are both precisely alike. If you 
catch up one half of these creatures, and train them to a parti- 
cular set of actions and opinions, and the other half to a perfectly 
opposite set, of course their understandings will differ, as one or 
the othersort of occupations has called this or that talent into ac- 
tion; there is surely no occasion to go into any deeper or more 
abstruse reasoning, in order to explain so very simple a phe- 
nomenon. Taking it, then, for granted, that nature has been as 
bountiful of understanding to one sex as the other, it is incum- 
bent on us to consider what are the principal objections com- 
monly made against the communication of a greater share of 
knowledge to women, than commonly falls to their lot at pre- 
sent: for though it may be doubted whether women should learn 
all that men learn, the immense disparity which now exists be- 
tween their knowledge, we should hardly think could admit of any 
rational defence. It is not easy to imagine that there can be any 
just cause why a woman of forty should be more ignorant than 
a boy oftwelve years of age. Ifthere be any good at all in female 
ignorance, this (to use a very colloquial praise) is surely too 
much of a good thing. 

Something in this question must depend, no doubt, upon the 
leisure which either sex enjoys for the cultivation of their under- 
standings ;—and we cannot help thinking, that women have ful- 
ly as much, if not more idle time upon their hands, than men. 
Women are excluded from all the serious business of the world: 
men are lawyers, physicians, clergymen, apothecaries, and justi- 
ccsof the peace—sources of exertion which consume a greai deal 
more time than producing and suckling children; so that, if the 
thingis a thing that ought to be done, if the attainments of literature 
are objects really worthy the attention of females, they cannot 
plead the want of leisure as an excuse for indolence and neglect. 
The lawyer who passes his day in exasperating the bickerings of 
Roe and Doe, is certainly as much engaged as his lady who has 
the whole of the morning before her to correct the children and 
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pay the bills. The apothecary, who rushes from anact of phlebo- 
tomy in the western parts of the town to insinuate a bolus in the 
east, is surely as completely absorbed as that fortunate female 





who is darning the garment, or preparing the repast of her. 


#isculapius at home; and, in every degree and situation of life, 
it seems that men must necessarily be exposed to more serious 
demands upon their time and attention, than can possibly be the 
case with respect to the other sex. We are speaking always of 
the fair demands which ought to be made upon the time and at- 
tention of women; for, as the matter now stands, the time of wo- 
men is considered as worth nothing at all. Daughters are kept to 
occupations in sewing, patching, mantuamaking and mending, by 
which it is impossible they can earn tenpence a day. The intel- 
lectual improvement of women is considered to be of such su- 
bordinate importance, that twenty pounds paid for needle work 
would give to a whole family leisure to acquire a fund of real 
knowledge. They are kept with nimble fingers and vacant un- 
derstandings, till the season for improvement is utterly passed 
away, and all chance of iorming more important habits completee 
ly lost. We do not therefore say that women have more leisure 
than men, if it be necessary they should lead the life of artisans; 
but we make this assertion only upon the supposition, that it is 
of some importance women should be instructed; and that ma- 
ny ordinary occupations, for which a little money will find a bet- 
ter substitute, should be sacrificed to this consideration. 

We bar, in this discussion, an objection which proceeds 
from the mere novelty of teaching women more than they are 
already taught. It may be useless that their education should be 
improved or it may be pernicious; and these are the fair grounds 
on which the question may be argued. But those who cannot 
bring their minds to consider such an unusual extension of know- 
ledge, without connecting with it some sensation of the ludicrous, 
should remember, that, in the progress from absolute ignorance, 
there is a period when cultivation of mind is new to every rank 
and description of persons. A century ago, who would have be- 
lieved that country gentlemen could be brought to read and 
spell with the ease and accuracy, which we now so frequently 
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remark,—or supposed that they could be carried up even to the 
elements of ancient and modern history? Nothing is more 
common, or more stupid, than to take the actual for the possi- 
ble—to believe that all which is, is all which can be; first tolaugh 
at every proposed deviation from practice as impossible—then, 
when it is carried into effect, to be astonished that it did not take 





place before. 
It is said, that the effect of knowledge is to make women pe- 


dantic and affected; and that nothing can be more offensive, than 
to see a woman stepping out of the natural modesty of her sex, to 
make an ostentatious display of her literary attainments. This 
may be true enough; but the answer is so trite and obvious, that 
we are almost ashamed to make it. All affectation and display 
proceed from the supposition of possessing something better 
than the rest of the world possesses. Nobody is vain of possess- 
ing two legs and two arms ;—because that is the precise quanti- 
ty of either sort of limb which every body possesses. Whoever 
heard a lady boast that she understood French!—for no other 
reason, that we know of, but because every body in these days 
does understand French; and though there may be some dis~ 
grace in being ignorant of that language, there is little or no 
merit in its acquisition. Diffuse knowledge generally among woe 
men, and you will at once cure the conceit which knowledge oc- 
easions while it is rare. Vanity and conceit we shall of course 
witness in men and women as long as the world endures: but by 
multiplying the attainments upon which these feelings are foun- 
ded, you increase the difficulty of indulging them, and render 
them much more tolerable, by making them the proofs of a much 
higher merit. When learning ceases to be uncommon among wo- 
men, learned women will cease to be affected. 

A great many of the lesser and more obscure duties of life, 
necessarily devolve upon the female sex. The arrangement of 
all household matters, and the care of children in their early in- 
fancy, must of course depend upon them. Now, there is a very 
general notion, that the moment you put the education of wo- 
men upon a better footing than it is at present, at that moment 
there will be an end of all domestic economy; and that, if you 
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once suffer women to eat of the tree of knowledge, the rest of the 
family will very soon be reduced to the same kind of aerial and 
unsatisfactory diet. These, and all such opinions, are referable 
to one great and common cause of error;—that man does every 
thing, and that nature does nothing; and that every thing we 
see, is referable to positive institution, rather than to original 
feeling. Can any thing, for example, be more perfectly absurd 
than to suppose, that the care and perpetual solicitude which a 
mother feels for her children, depends upon her ignorance of 
Greek and mathematics; and that she would desert an infant for 
a quadratic equation? We seem to imagine, that we can 
break in pieces the solemn institution of nature, by the little 
laws of a boarding-school; and that the existence of the human 
race depends upon teaching womena little more,ora little less; — 
that Cimmerian ignorance can aid parental affection, or the cir- 
cle of arts and sciences produce its destruction. In the same 
manner, we forget the principles upon which the love of order, 
arrangement, and all the arts of economy depend. They depend 
not uponignorance nor idleness; but upon the poverty, confusion 
and ruin which would ensue from neglecting them. Add to these 
principles, the love of what is beautiful and magnificent, and the 
vanity of display ;—and there can surely be no reasonable doubt, 
but that the orders and economy of private life is amply secured 
from the perilous inroads of knowledge. 

We would fain know, too, if knowledge is to produce such 
baneful effects upon the material and the household virtues, why 
this influence has not already been felt? Womenare much better 
educated now than they were a century ago; but they are by ne 
means less remarkable for attention to the arrangements of their 
househoid, or lessinclined to discharge the offices of parental affec- 
tion. It would be very easy to show, that the same objection has 
been made at all times to every improvement in the education of 
both sexes, and all ranks,—and been as uniformly and complete- 
ly refuted by experience. A great part of the objections made to 
the education of women, are rather objections made to human 
nature, than to the female sex: for it is surely true, that know- 
ledge, where it produces any bad effects at all, does as much 
VOL. IV. e] 
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mischief to one sex as to the other,—and gives birth to fully as 
much arrogance, inattention to common affairs, and eccentricity 
among men, as it does among women. But it by no means fol- 
lows, that you get rid of vanity and self-conceit because you get 
rid of learning. Self-ccmplacency can never want anexcuse ; and 
the best way to make it more tolerable and more useful, is to 
give to it as high, and as dignified an object as possible. But at 
all events, it is unfair to bring forward against a part of the world 
an objection which is equally powerful against the whole. When 
foolish women think they have any distinction, they are apt to be 
proud of it; so are foolish men. But we appeal to any one who 
has lived with cultivated persons of either sex, whether he has 
not witnessed as much pedantry, as much wrongheadedness, as 
much arrogance, and certainly a great deal more rudeness, pro- 
duced by learning in men, than in women: therefore, we should 
make the accusation general—or dismiss it altogether; though, 
with respect to pedantry, the learned are certainly a little unfor- 
tunate, that so very emphatic a word, which is occasionally appli- 
eable to all men embarked eagerly in any pursuit, should be re- 
served exclusively for them: for, as pedantry is an ostentatious 
obtrusion of knowledge, in which those who hear us cannot sym- 
pathize, it is a fault of which soldiers, sailors, sportsmen, game- 
sters, cultivators, and all men engaged in a particular occupa- 
tion, are quite as guilty as scholars; but they have the good for- 
tune to have the vice only of pedantry,—while scholars have 
both the vice, and the name for it too. 

Some persons are apt to contrast the acquisition of impor- 
tant knowledge with what they call simple pleasures; and deem 
it more becoming that a woman should educate flowers, make 
friendships with birds, and pick up plants, than enter into more 
difficult and fatiguing studies. If a woman has no taste and ge- 
nius for higher occupations, let her engage in these, to be sure, 
rather than remain destitute of any pursuit. But why are we ne- 
eessarily to doom a girl, whatever be her taste or her capacity, 
to one unvaried line of petty and frivolous occupation? If she is 
fuil of strong sense, and elevated curiosity, can there be any rea- 
son why she should be diluted and enfeebled down to a mere cul- 
ler of simples, and fancier of birds ’—why books of history and 
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xeasoning are to be torn out of her hand, and why she is to be 
sent, like a butterfly, to hover over the idle flowers of the field? 
Such amusements are innocent to those whom they can occupy ; 
but they are not innocent to those who have too powerful under- 
standings to be occupied by them. Light broths and fruits are in- 
nocent food only to weak or toinfant stomachs, but they are poison 
to that organ in its perfect and mature state. But the great 
charm appears to be in the word simfplicity—simple pleasures! 
If by a simple pleasure is meant an innocent pleasure, the obser- 
vation is best answered by showing, that the pleasure which re- 
sults from the acquisition of important knowledge is quite as in- 
nocent as any pleasure whatever; but if by a simple pleasure 
is meant one, the cause of which can be easily analyzed, or which, 
does not last long, or which in itself is very faint; then simple 
pleasures seem to be very nearly synonymous with small plea- 
sures; and if the simplicity were to be a little increased, the plea-. 
sure would vanish altogether. P 

As it is impossible that every man should have industry or. 
activity sufficient to avail himself of the advantages of education, 
it is natural that‘men who are ignorant themselves, should view, 
with some degree of jealousy and alarm, any proposal for im- 
proving the education of women. But such men may depend up- 
on it, however the system of female education may be exalted, 
that there will never be wanting a due proportion of failures; 
and that after parents, guardians and preceptors have done. all 
in their power to make every body wise, there will still be a 
plentiful supply of women who have taken special care to re- 
main otherwise; and they may rest assured, if the utter extinc- 
tion of ignorance and folly is the evil they dread, that their in-. 
terests will always be effectually protected, in spite of every ex- 
ertion to the contrary. 

We must in candour allow, that those women who begin, will, 
have sometimes more to overcome than may probably hereaf- 
ter be the case. We cannot deny the jealousy which exists 
among pompous and foolish men, respecting the education of 
women. There is a class of pedants, who would be cut short in, 
the estimation of the world a whole cubit, if it were generally 
known that a young lady of eighteen could be taught to decline: 
the tenses of the middle voice, or acquaint herself with the Lolic 
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Varieties of that celebrated language. Then women have, of 
éourse, ail ignorant men for enemies to their instruction, who 
Being bound (as they think), in point of sex,to know more, are not 
well pleased, in point of fact, to Know less. But among men of 
sénse and liberal politeness, a woman, who has successfully cul- 
tivated her mind, without diminishing the gentleness and propri- 
éty of her manners, is always sure to meet with a respect and 
attention bordering upon enthusiasm. 

There is in either scx a strong and permanent disposition to 
appear agreeable to the other: and this is the fair answer to 
those who are fond of supposing, that a high degree of know- 
Jedge would make women rather the rivals than the companions 
of meh. Presupposing such a desire to please, it seems much 
more probable, that a common pursuit should be a fresh-source 
ef interest, than a cause of contention. Indeed to suppose that 
any mode of education can create a general jealousy and rivalry 
between the sexes, is so very ridiculous, that it requires only to 
be stated in order to be refuted. The same desire of pleasing, 
secures all that delicacy and reserve which are of such inesti- 
mable value to women. We are quite astonished, in hearing 
men converse on such subjects, to find them attributing such 
beautiful effects to ignorance. It would appear, from the tenor of 
such objections, that ignorance had been the great civilizer of 
the world. Women are delicate and refined, only because they are 
ignorant ;—they manage their household, only because they are 
ignorant ;—thy attend to their children, only because they know 
no better. Now, we must really confess, we have all our lives 
been so ignorant as not to know the value of ignorance. We 
have always attributed the modesty and the refined manners of 
women, to their being well taught in moral and religious duty,— 
to the hazardous situation in which they are placed,—to that per- 
petual vigilance which it is their duty to exercise over thought, 
word, and action,—and to that cultivation of the mild virtues, 
which those who cultivate the stern and magnanimous virtues 
éxpect at their hands. After all, let it be remembered, we are 
not saying there are no objections to the diffusion of knowledge 
among the female sex. We would not hazard such a proposition 
respecting any thing; but we are saying, that, upon the whole 
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it is the best method of employing time; and that there are few- 
er objections to it, than to any other method. There are, per- 
haps, 50,000 females in Great Britain, who are exempted by cir- 
cumstances from all necessary labour: but every human being 
must do something with their existence; and the pursuit of 
knowledge is, upon the whole, the most innocent, the most dig- 
nified, and the most useful method of filling up that idleness, of 
which there is always so large a portion in nations far advan- 
ced in civilization. Let any man reflect, too, upon the solitary 
situation in which women are placed,—the ill treatment to which 
they are sometimes exposed, and which they must endure in si- 
fence, and without the power of complaining,—and he must feel 
convinced that the happiness of a woman will be materially in- 
creased, in proportion as education has given to her the habit and 
the means of drawing her resources from herself. 

There are a few common phrases in circulation, respecting 
the duties of women, to which we wish to pay some degree of at- 
tention, because they are rather inimical to those opinions which 
we have advanced on this subject. Indeed, independently of this, 
there is nothing which requires more vigilance than the current 
phrases of the day, of which there are always some resorted to 
in every dispute, and from the sovereign authority of which it is 
often vain to make any appeal. ‘ The true theatre for a woman is 
the sick chamber;’—* Nothing so honourable to a woman as not 
to be spoken of at all.’ These two phrases, the delight of WVood/e- 
dom, are grown into common-places upon the subject; and are 
not infrequently employed to extinguish that love of knowledge 
in women, which, in our humble opinion, it is of so much impor- 
tance to cherish. Nothing, certainly, is so ornamental and de- 
lightful in women as the benevolent virtues; but time cannot be 
filled up, and life employed, with high and impassioned virtues. 
Some of these feelings are of rare occurrence—all of short du- 
ration—or nature would sink under them. A scene of distress 
and anguish is anoccasion where the finest qualities of the female 
mind may be displayed; but it is a monstrous exaggeration to 
tell women that they are born only for scenes of distress and an- 
guish. Nurse father, mother, sister and brother, if they want it ;— 
it would be a violation of the plainest duties to neglect them. 
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But, when we are talking of the common occupations of life, do 
not let us mistake the accidents for the occupations ;—when we 
are arguing how the twenty-three hours of the day are to be fill- 
ed up, it is idle to tell us of those feelings and agitations above 
the level of common existence, which may employ the remain- 
ing hour. Compassion, and every other virtue, are the great ob- 
jects we all ought to have in view; but no man (and no woman) 
can fill up the twenty-four hours by acts of virtue. But one is a 
lawyer, and the other a ploughman, and the third a merchant; 
and then acts of goodness, and intervals of compassion and fine 
feeling, are scattered up and down the common occupations of 
life. We know women are to be compassionate; but they cannot 





be.compassionate from eight o’clock in the morning till twelve at 
night ;—and what are they to do in the interval? This is the on- 
ly question we have been putting all along, and is all that can 
be meant by literary education. 

Then, again, as to the notoriety which is incurred by litera- 
ture.—The cultivation of knowledge is a very distinct thing from 
its publication; nor does it follow that a woman is to become an 
author, merely because she has talent enough for it. We do not 
wish a lady to write books,—to defend and reply,—to squabble 
about the tomb of Achilles, or the plain of Troy,—any more than 
we wish her to dance at the opera, to play at a public concert, 
or to put pictures in the exhibition, because she has learned mu- 
sic, dancing and drawing. The great use of her knowledge will 
be, that it contributes to her private happiness. She may make 
it public; but it is not the principal object which the friends of 
female education have in view. Among men, the few who write 
bear no comparison to the many who read. We hear most of 
the former, indeed, because they are, in general, the most osten- 
tatious partof literary men; but there are innumerable men, who, 
without ever laying themselves before the public, have made use 
of literature to add to the strength of their understandings, and 
to improve the happiness of their lives. After all, it may be an 
evil for ladies to be talked o : but we really think those ladies 
who are talked ofonly as Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Barbauld, and 
Mrs. Hamilton are talked of, may bear their misfortunes, with a 
very great degree of christian patience; and such singular ex- 
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amples of ill fortunes, may perhaps render the school of adversi- 
ty a little more popular than it is at present. 

Their exemption from all the necessary business of life, is 
one of the most powerful motives for the improvement of edu- 
cation in women. Lawyers and physicians have in their profes- 
sions a constant motive to exertion; if you neglect their educa- 
tion, they must in a certain degree educate themselves by their 
commerce with the world: they must learn caution, accuracy, 
and judgment, because they must incur responsibility. But if 
you neglect to educate the mind of a woman, by the speculative 
difficulties which occur in literature, it can never be educated at 
all: if you do not effectually rouse it by education, it must re- 
main forever languid. Uneducated men may escape intellectual 
degradation; uneducated women cannot. They have nothing to 
do; and if they come untaught from the schools of education, 
they will never be instructed in the school of events. 

Women have not their livelihood to gain by knowledge; and 
that is oné motive for relaxing all those efforts which are made 
in the education ofmen. They certainly have not; but they have 
happiness to gain, to which knowledge leads as probably as it 
does to profit; and that is a reason against mistaken indulgence. 
Besides, we conceive the labour and fatigue of accomplishments, 
to be quite equal to the labour and fatigue of knowledge; and 
that it takes quite as many years to be charming, as it does to be 
learned. 

Another difference of the sexes is, that women are attended 
to, and men attend. All acts of courtesy and politeness originate 
from the one sex, andare received by the other. We can see no sort 
of reason, from this diversity of condition, for giving to womena 
trifling and insignificant education ; but we see in ita very power- 
ful reason for strengthening their judgment, and inspiring them 
with the habit of employing time usefully. We admit many strik- 
ing differences in the situation of the two sexes, and many strik- 
ing differences of understanding, proceeding from the different 

circumstances in which they are placed: but there is not a single 
difference of this kind which does not afford a new argument for 
making the education of women better than itis. They have no- 
thing serious to do;—is that a reason: why they should be 
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brought up to do nothing but what is trifling? They are exposed 
to greater dangers ;—is that a reason why their faculties are to 
be purposely and industriously weakened? They are to form the 
characters of future men;—is that a cause why their own cha- 
racters are to be broken and frittered down as they now are? In 
short, there is not a single trait in that diversity of circumstan- 
ces, in which the two sexes are placed, that does not decidedly 
prove the magnitude of the error we commit in neglecting (as 
we do neglect) the education of women. 

If the objections against the better education of women could 
be overruled, one of the great advantages that would ensue, 
would be the extinction of innumerable follies. A decided and 
prevailing taste for one or another mode of education there must 
be. A century past, it was for housewifery,—now it is for accom- 
plishments. The object now is, to make women artistsy—to 
give them an excellence in drawing, music, painting and danc- 
ing,—of which, persons who make these pursuits the occupa- 


tion of their lives, and derive from them their subsistence, need 


not be ashamed. Now, one great evil of all this is, that it does 
not last. If the whole of life, as somebody says, were an olympic 
game,—if we could go on feasting and dancing to the end,—this 
might do; but this is merely a provision for the little interval be- 


‘tween coming into life, and settling in it; while it leaves a long and 


dreary expanse behind, devoid both of dignity and cheerfulness. 
No mother, no woman who has passed over the few first years of 
life, sings, or dances, or draws, or plays upon musical instru- 
ments. These are merely means for displaying the grace and vi- 
vacity of youth, which every woman gives up, as she gives up 
the dress and the manners of eighteen: she has no wish to retain 
them; or, if she has, she is driven out of them by diameter and 
derision. The system of female education, as it now stands, aims 
only at embellishing a few years of life, which are in themselves 
so full of grace and happiness, that they hardly want it; and then 
leaves the rest of existence a miserable prey to idle insignifi- 
eance. No woman of understanding and reflection can possibly 
conceive she is doing justice to her children by such kind of edu- 
cation. The object is, to give to children resources that will en- 
dure as long as life endures,—habits that time will ameliorate, 
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not destroy,—occupations that will render sickness tolerable, so- 
litude pleasant, age venerable, life more dignified and useful, and 
therefore death less terrible: and the compensation which is offered 
for the omission of all this, is a short-lived blaze,—a little tempo- 
rary effect, which has no other consequence than to deprive the 
remainder of life ofall taste andrelish. There may be women 
who have a taste forthe fine arts, and whoevince a decided 
talent for drawing, or for music. In that case, there can be no 
objection to their cultivation; but the error is, to make these 
things the grand and universal object,—to insist upon it that eve- 
ry woman is to sing, and draw, and dance—with nature, or against 
nature,—to bind her apprentice to some accomplishment, and if 
she cannot succeed in oil or water-colours, to prefer gilding, 
varnishing, burnishing, box-making, or shoe-making, to real and 
solid improvement in taste, knowledge, and understanding. 

A great deal is said in favour of the social nature of the fine 
arts. Music gives pleasure to others. Drawing is an art, the 
amusement of which does not centre in him who exercises it, but 
is diffused among the rest of the world. This is true; but there 
is nothing, after all, so social as a cultivated mind. We do not 
mean to speak slightingly of the fine arts, or to depreciate the 
good humour with which they are sometimes exhibited; but we 
appeal to any man, whether a litle spirited and sensible conver- 
sation—displaying, modestly, useful acquirements—and evincing 
rational curiosity, is not well worth the highest exertions of mu- 
sical or graphical skill. A woman of accomplishments may en- 
tertain those who have the pleasure of knowing her for half an 
hour with great brilliancy; but a mind full of ideas, and with that 
elastic spring which the love of knowledge only can convey, is 
a perpetual source of exhilaration and amusement to all that come 
within its reach;—not collecting its force into single and insu- 
lated achievements, like the efforts made in the fine arts—but 
diffusing, oqally over the whole of existence, a calm pleasure— 
better loved as it 1s longer felt—and suitable to every variety 
and every period of life. Therefore, instead of hanging the un- 
derstanding of a woman upon walls, or hearing it vibrate upon 


Strings,—instead of seeing it in clouds, or hearirfg it in the wind 
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—we would make it the first spring and ornament of society, by 
enriching it with attainments upon which alone such power de- 
pends. 

If the education of women were improved, the education of 
men would be improved also. Let any one consider (in order to 
bring the matter more home by an individual instance) of what 
immense importance to society itis, whether a nobleman of first- 
rate fortune and distinction is well or ill brought up;—what a 
taste and fashion he may mspire for private and for political vice ; 
—and what misery and mischief he may produce to the thousand 
human beings who are dependent on him! A country contains 
no such curse within its bosom. Youth, wealth, high rank and 
vice, forma combination which baffles all remonstrance and in- 
vective, and beats down ail opposition before it. A man of high 
rank who combines these qualifications tor corruption, 1s almost 
the master of the manners of the age, and has the public happi- 
ness within his grasp. but the most beautiful possession which a 
country can have, is a noble and a rich man, who loves virtue 
and knowledge ;—who, without being feeble or fanatical, is pious 
—and who, without being factious, is firm and independent; wha, 
in his political life, is an equitable mediator between king and 
people; and, in his civil life, a firm promoter of all which can 
shed a lustre upon his country, or promote the peace and or- 
der of the worid. But if these objects are of the importance 
which we attribute to them, the education of women must be 
important, as the formation of character for the first seven or 
eight years of life seems te depend almost entirely upon them. 
It is certainly in the power of a sensible and well educated mo- 
ther to inspire, within that period, such tastes and propensities 
as shall nearly decide the destiny of the future man; and this is 
done, not only by the intentional exertions of the mother, but by 
the gradual and insensibie imitation of the child ; for there is some- 
thing extremely contagious in greatness and rectitude of think- 
ing, even at that age; and the character oi the mother with whom 
he ‘passes his early infancy, is always an event of the utmost im- 
portance tothe child. A merely accomplished woman cannot in- 
tuse her tastes into the minds of her sons: and,if she could, no- 
thing couldbe more unfortunate than her success. Besides, when 
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her accomplishments are given up, she has nothing left for it 
but to amuse herself in the best way she can; and, becoming en- 
tirely frivolous, cither declines the fatigue of attending to her 
children, or, attending to them, has neither talents nor knowledge 
to succeed: and, therefore, here is a plain and fair answer to 
those who ask so triumphantly, Why should a woman dedicate 
herself to this branch of knowledge? or why should she be at- 


tached to such science ?—hecause, by having gained information 





on these points, she may inspire her son with valuable tastes, 
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which may abide by him through life, and carry him up to all 
the sublimities of knowledge ;—because she ca:not lay the 


: foundation of a great character, if she is absorbed in frivolous 
‘ amusements, nor inspire her child with noble desires, when a 
’ long course of trifling has destroyed the little talents which were 
P left by a bad education. 
j It is of great importance to a country, that there should be 
. as many understandings as possible actively empioyed within it. 
“ Mankind are much happier for the discovery of barometers, ther- 
“il mometers, steam-engines, and all the innumerable inventions in 
= the arts and sciences. We are every day and every hour reaping 
a the benefit of such talent and ingenuity. The same observation 
a is true of such works as those of Dryden, Pope, Milton and 
pce Shakspeare. Mankind are much happier that such individuals 
= have lived and written;—they add every day to the stock of pub- 
- lic enjoyment—and perpetually gladden and embellish life. Now, 
saan the number of those who exercise their understandings to any 
sites good purpose, is axactly in proportion to those who exercise it 
ties at all; but, as the matter stands at present, half the talent in the 
36 is universe runs to waste, and is totally unprofitable. It would have 
it by been almost as well for the world, hitherto, that women, instead 
jee of possessing the capacities they do at present, should have been 
while « born wholly destitute of wit, genius, and every other attribute of 
shom mind of which men make so eminent ause: and the ideas of 
*¢ im- use and possession are so united together, that, because it has 
ot in- been the custom in almost all countries to give to women a dif- 
& tho ferent and a worse education than to men, the notion has obtain- 
‘on ed that they do not possess faculties which they do nat cultivate. 


Just as, in breaking up a common, it is sometimes verv difficult 
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to make the poor believe it will carry corn, merely because they 
have been hitherto accustomed to see it produce nothing but 
weeds and grass—they very naturally mistake its present condi- 
tion for its general nature. So completely have the talents of 
women been kept down, that there is scarcely a single work, ei- 
ther of reason or imagination, written by a woman, which is in 
general circulation, either in the English, l’rench, or Italian lite- 
rature ;—scarcely one that has crept even into the ranks of our 








minor poets. 
If the possession of excellent talents is not a conclusive rea- 


son why they should be improved, it at least amounts to a very 
strong presumption; and, if it can be shown that women may be 
trained to reason and imagine as well as men, the strongest rea- 
sons are certainly necessary to show us why we should notavail our- 
selves of such rich gifts of nature; and we have a right to call 
for a clear statement of those perils which make it necessary 
that such talents should be totally extinguished, or, at most, ve- 
ry partially drawn out. The burthen of proof does not lie with 
those who say, Increase the quantity of talent in any country as 
much as possible—for such a proposition is in conformity with 
every man’s feelings: but it lies with those who say, Take care 
to keep that understanding weak and trifling, which nature has 
made capable of becoming strong and powerlul. The paradox is 
with them, not with us. In all human reasoning knowledge 
must be taken for a good, tijl it can be shown to be an evil. But, 
now, Nature makes to us rich and magnificent presents; and we 
say to her—You are too luxuriant and munificent—we must keep 
you under, and prune you;—we have talents enough in the other 
half of the creation;—and, if you will not stupify and enfeeble 
the mind of women to our hands, we ourselves must expose 
them to a narcotic process, and educate away that fatal redun- 
dance with which the world is afflicted, and the order of sub- 
lunary things deranged. } 

One of the greatest pleasures of life is conversation ;—and 
the pleasures of conversation are of course enhanced by every 
increase of knowledge: not that we should meet together to talk 
of alkalis and angles, or toadd to our stock of history and philology 
—though a little of all these things is no bad ingredient in con- 
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versation; but, let the subject be what it may, there is always a 
prodigious difference between the conversation of those who 
have been well educated, and of those who have not enjoyed this 
advantage. Education gives fecundity of thought, copiousness 
of illustration, quickness, vigour, fancy, words, images and illus- 
trations ;—it decorates every common thing, and gives the pow- 
er of trifling, without being undignified and absurd. The subjects 
themselves may not be wanted, upon which the talents of an edu- 
cated man have been exercised; but there is always a demand 
for those talents which his education has rendered strong and 
quick. Now, really nothing can be farther from our intention than 
to say any thing rude and unpleasant; but we must be excused 
for observing, that it is not now a very common thing to be inter- 
ested by the variety and extent of female knowledge, butit is ave- 
ry common thing to lament, that the finest faculties in the world 
have been confined to trifles utterly unworthy of their richness 
and their strength. 

The pursuit of knowledge is the most innocent and interest- 
ing occupation which can be given to the female sex; nor can 
there be a better method of checking a spirit of dissipation, than 
by diffusing a taste for literature. The true way to attack vice, 
is by setting up something else against it. Give to women, in 
early youth, something to acquire, of sufficient interest and im- 
portance to command the application of their mature faculties, 
and to excite their perseverance in future life ;—teach them, that 
happiness is to be derived from the acquisition of knowledge, as 
well as the gratification of vanity; and you will raise up a much 
more formidable barrier against dissipation, than a host of in- 
vectivés and exhortations can supply. 

It sometimes happens that an unfortunate man gets drunk 
with very bad wine,—not to gratify his palate, but to forget his 
cares: he does not set any value on what he receives, but on ac- 
count of what it excludes;—it keeps out something worse than 
itself. Now, though it were denied that the acquisition of serious 
knowledge is of itself important to a woman, still it prevents a 
taste for silly and pernicious works of imagination;—it keeps 
away the horrid trash of novels; and, in lieu of that eagerness for 
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emotion and adventure, which books of that sort inspire, pro- 
motes a calm and steady temperament of mind. 

A man who deserves such a piece of good fortune, may ge- 
neraJly find an excellent companion for all the vicissitudes of his 
life; but it is not so easy to find a companion for his understand- 
ing, who has similar pursuits with himself, or who can compre- 
hend the pleasure, he derives from them. We really can see no 
reason why it should not be otherwise ; nor comprehend how the 
pleasures of domestic life can be promoted by diminishing the 
number of subjects in which persons who arc to spend their lives 


————— 








together take a common interest. 

One of the most agreeable consequences of knowledge, is the 
respect and importance which it communicates to old age. Men 
rise in character often as they increase in years ;—they are vene- 
rable from what they have acquired, and pleasing from what they 
can impart. If they outlive their faculties, the mere frame itself 
is respected for what it once contained; but women (such is 
their unfortunate stile of education) hazard every thing upon 
one cast of the die;—when youth is gone, all is gone. No hu- 
man creature gives his admiration for nothing: either the eye 
must be charmed, or the understanding gratified. A woman 
must talk wisely, or look well. Every human being must put up 
with the coldest civility, who has neither the charms of youth 
nor the wisdom of age. Neither is there the slightest commise- 
ration for decaved accomplishments:—no man mourns over the 
fraements of a dancer, or drops a tear on the relics of musical 
skill. They are flowers destined to perish; but the decay of great 
talents is always the subject of solemn pity; and, even when their 
last memorial is over, their ruins and vestiges are regarded with 
pious affection. 

There is no connexion between the ignorance in which wo- 
men are kept, and the preservation of moral and religious prin- 
ciple; and vet certainly there is, in the minds of some timid and 
respectable persons, a vague, indefinite dread of knowledge, as 
ifit were capable of producing these effects. It might almost be 
supposed, from the dread which the propagation of knowiedge 
has excited, that there was some great secret which was to be 
kept in impenetrable obscurity,—that all moral rules were a spe- 
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cies of delusion and imposture, the detection of which, by the 
improvement of the understanding, would be attended with the 
most fatal consequences to all, and particula: ly to women. If we 
could possibly understand what these great sccrets were, we 
might perhaps be disposed to concur in their preservation; but, 
believing that all the salutary rules which are imposed on wo- 
men are the result of true wisdom, and productive of the great- 
est happiness, we cannot understand how they are to become less 
sensible of this truth in proportion as their power of discovering 
truth in general is increased, and the habit of viewing questions 
with accuracy and comprehension established by education. 
There are men, indeed, who are always exclaiming against eve- 
ry species of power, because it is connected with danger: their 
dread of abuses is so much stronger than their admiration of 
uses, that they would cheerfully give up the use of fire, gunpow- 
der, and printing, to be freed from rubbers, incendiaries and li- 
bels. It is true, that every increase of knowledge may possibly 
render depravity more depraved, as well as it may increase the 
strength of virtue. It is in itself only power; and its value de- 

pends on its application. But, trust to the natural love of good 

where there is no temptation to be bad—it operates no where 

more forcibly than in education. No man, whether he be tutor, 
guardian, or friend, ever contents himself with infusing the mere 
ability to acquire; but, giving the power, he gives with it a taste 
for the wise and rational exercise of that power; so that an educa- 
ted person is not only one with stronger and better faculties than 
others, but with a more useful propensity—a disposition better 
cultivated—and associations of a higher and more important 
Class. 

In short, and to recapitulate the main points upon which we 
have insisted—Why the disproportion in knowledge between 
the two sexes should be so great, when the inequaiity in natural 
talents is so small; or why the understanding of women should be 
lavished upon trifles, when nature has made it capable of higher 
and better things, we profess ourselves not able to understand. 
The affectation charged upon female knowledge is best cured by 
making that knowledge more general: and the economy devolv- 
ed upon women is best secured by the ruin, disgrace, and incon- 
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venience which proceeds from neglecting it. For the ‘care of 
children, nature has made a direct and powerful provision; and 
the gentleness and elegance of women is the natural consequence 
of that desire to please, which is productive of the greatest part 
of civilization and refinement, and which rests upon a founda- 
tion too deep to be shaken by any such modifications in edu- 








cation as we have proposed. If you educate women to attend to 
dignified and important subjects, you are multiplying, beyond 
measure, the chances of human improvement, by preparing and 
medicating those early impressions, which always come from the 
mother; and which, in a great majority of instances, are quite 
decisive of character and genius. Nor is it only in the business 
of education that women would influence the destiny of men;—if 
women knew more, men must learn more—for ignorance would 
then be shameful—and it would become the fashion to be instruct- 
ed. The instruction of women improves the stackiblnacicilel 
lents, and employs more minds for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of the world;—it increases the pleasures of society, by 
multiplying the topics upon which the two Sexes take a com- 
mon interest;—and makes marriage an int course of understand- 
ing as well as of affection, by giving digni dim rtance to the 
female character. The education of women fay public mo- 


rals; it provides for every season of life, as well as for the bright- 
est and the best; and leaves a woman when she is stricken by — "hs 


the hand of time, not as she now is, destitute ofevery thing, and 
neglected by all; but with the full power and the ‘sp 

tractions of knowledge,—diffusing the elegant pleasures of po- 
lite literature, and receiving the just howese of Segetan ac- 


complished men 
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